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“To  hear  the  city  tax  office  tell  it,  One  Shell  Plaza  is  worth  only  about  $12  million,  although 
developer  Gerald  Hines  said  in  1966  when  the  project  was  begun  it  would  be  worth  $35  million.” 
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Is  It  Really 
A  Good 
Idea  To  Let 


by  Giles  Corey 

Which  is  worth  more  —  the  Humble  Building,  built  in  1963  at  800 
Bell  on  the  edge  of  downtown  Houston,  or  One  Shell  Plaza,  com¬ 
pleted  in  1971  and  located  at  900  Louisiana  in  the  heart  of  the 
central  business  district? 

If  your  source  is  the  city  tax  rolls,  the  answer  is  the  older,  shorter 
Humble  Building,  valued  at  $34  million.  To  hear  the  city  tax  office 
tell  it,  One  Shell  Plaza  is  worth  only  about  $12  million,  although 
developer  Gerald  Hines  said  in  1966  when  the  project  was  begun  it 
would  be  worth  $35  million. 

This  was  uncovered  by  a  goup  of  citizens  —  students,  professors 
and  businessmen  —  working  with.City  Controller  Leonel  Castillo  to 
examine  the  truth  of  previous  studies  indicating  that  commercial  and 
industrial  property  isn’t  paying  its  fair  share  of  city  taxes  compared 
to  what  homeowners  are  paying. 

One  member  of  the  group,  art  dealer  Benton  Russell,  is  the  source 
of  the  Humble-Shell  building  comparison,  and  he  says  it  is  sympto¬ 
matic  of  a  larger  pattern  of  undervaluation  of  business  property. 

Shopping  centers  also  are  listed  on  the  tax  rolls  at  well  under  their 
true  market  value,  Russell  says.  He  points  to  Gulfgate  Mall,  estimated 
to  be  worth  $14-$20  million  in  1956,  when  it  was  built,  now  on  the 
books  at  $6.9  million. 

“Some  downtown  buildings  are  apparently  very,  very  cheap,” 
Russell  says,  pointing  out  that  the  Houston  Natural  Gas  Co.’s  new 
glass  building  has  a  total  worth,  as  far  as  the  city  tax  office  is  con¬ 
cerned,  of  just  $13.5  million. 

There  are  also  some  unusual  discrepancies  in  the  city  tax  office’s 
estimates  of  the  value  of  the  land  some  downtown  buildings  occupies: 
The  Chamber  of  Commerce  building  rests  on  downtown  land  worth 
$4.5  million  an  acre,  Russell  says,  and  the  First  City  National  Bank 
stands  on  land  worth  $4  million  an  acre.  But  the  ground  under  the 
Houston  Lighting  &  Power  Co.’s  building  is  worth  only  about  $1.3 
million  an  acre;  the  land  under  One  Shell  Plaza  is  worth  just  $1.5 
million  an  acre  and  that  under  the  Houston  Chronicle  is  valued  at 
only  $939,000  an  acre. 

A  Ralph  Nader  report  released  in  the  fall  of  1970  said  that  com- 
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Industry  Appraise  Itself? 


merical  and  industrial  property  in  Houston  is  taxed  at  only  about 
half  the  rate  that  homeowners  here  pay.  At  the  time  Mayor  Louie 
Welch  hotly  denied  the  charge,  which  was  based  on  three  months  of 
research  by  Nader  Raider  Kim  Hill,  a  Rice  University  doctoral 
student. 


But  in  April,  cityTax  Assessor-collectorCasey  Fannin  admitted 
the  almost  unbelievable  truth:  he  said  no  appraiser  on  his  staff  is 
qualified  to  put  a  tax  valuation  on  industrial  facilities.  “We  just  have 
to  take  their  (industries’)  word  for  it,”  he  said. 

Meanwhile,  City  Controller  Castillo  has  proposed  hiring  an  outside 
company  to  conduct  “a  full-scale  equalization  study  of  the  major 
sources  of  revenue  with  special  emphasis  on  the  property  tax.” 

If  such  a  study  were  undertaken  and  if  it  successfully  proved  what 
previous  analyses  have  indicated,  the  impact  could  be  significant. 

The  city  could  lower  taxes,  or  it  could  use  the  added  money  to 
expand  public  services  such  as  medical  care,  parks  and  pollution  con¬ 
trol.  The  hard-pressed  Houston  School  District  could  also  benefit 
from  a  revaluation,  since  the  city  tax  office  is  also  the  assessor- 
collector  for  the  school  district.  If  business  and  industry  paid  a  share 
equal  to  what  several  of  the  studies  say  they  should,  the  school  dis¬ 
trict  probably  wouldn’t  have  to  again  ask  voters  for  tax  increase  or 
even  a  bond  issue. 


The  Houston  Chronicle 


Houston  Lighting  and  Power  Co.  photos  by  E.  F.  Shawver  Jr. 
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Spiro  vs.  the  “Ideo¬ 


logical  Vigilantes” 

by  Karen  Northcott 

Poor  people  are  not  poor  by  chance;  they  are  not  poor  through 
any  lack  of  personal  merit;  they  are  not  poor  because  it  is  inevitable 
that  someone  be  poor. 

Poor  people  are  not  just  like  rich  people  without  money.  Poor 
people  do  not  have  legal  problems  like  those  of  the  private  plaintiffs 
and  defendants  in  law  school  case  books.  People  who  are  not  poor 
are  like  case  book  people:  in  so  far  as  the  law  is  concerned,  they  lead 
harmonious  and  settled  private  lives;  except  for  their  business  involve¬ 
ments,  their  lives  usually  do  not  demand  the  skills  of  a  lawyer. 

Life  for  poor  people  is  not  a  settled  and  harmonious  affair  in  which 
the  law  hardly  ever  intrudes;  it  is  a  constant  involvement  with  the 
law  in  its  most  intrusive  form.  For  instance,  Mrs.  Smith  lost  her  wel¬ 
fare  check  because  she  was  having  sexual  relations  with  a  man  who 
was  not  her  husband.  Mrs.  James  lost  her  welfare  grant  because  she 
refused  to  let  a  case  worker  into  her  home  without  a  search  warrant. 
Poverty  creates  an  abrasive  interface  with  society;  poor  people  are  al¬ 
ways  finding  themselves  up  against  sharp  legal  problems.  The  law 
school  model  of  personal  legal  problems,  of  solving  them  and  return¬ 
ing  the  client  to  the  smooth  and  orderly  world  of  the  TV  advertise¬ 
ments  doesn’t  apply  to  poor  people . 

The  Legal  Services  Program,  conceived  as  “an  arm  of  the  war  on 
poverty,”  has  been  quite  successful  in  the  past  few  years  in  providing 
assistance  in  the  field  of  poverty  law.  In  a  recent  speech  before  the 
convention  of  the  State  Bar  of  Texas,  Vice-President  Spiro  T.  Agnew 
criticized  the  federally  funded  Legal  Services  Foundation  for  devot¬ 
ing  much  of  its  efforts  to  changing  the  law  instead  of  helping  individ¬ 
ual  clients,  for  having  “little  or  nothing  to  do  with  poverty  or  the 
problems  peculiar  to  the  poor”  and  for  participating  lawyers  acting  as 
“idealogical  vigilantes”  using  the  programs  to  exploit  his  political 
philosophy. 

Agnew  censured  the  legal  services  projects  for  having  “gone  way 


beyond  the  idea  of  a  governmentally  funded  program  to  make  legal 
remedies  available  to  the  indigent  and  now  expending  much  of  its  re¬ 
sources  on  efforts  to  change  the  law  on  behalf  of  one  social  class  — 
the  poor.” 

Several  Houston  lawyers,  who  are  presently  working  with  legal 
services  projects  or  who  have  worked  for  such  programs  in  the  past, 
vehemently  disagree  with  Agnew ’s  criticism  of  the  filing  of  law  suits 
on  behalf  of  a  class  rather  than  on  behalf  of  an  individual.  Poor 
people  do  not  have  individual  problems;  the  problems  that  they  have 
are  common  to  them  all,  are  the  product  of  poverty.  “If  you  handle 
only  individual  clients  on  an  individual  case  basis,  you  would  be  in¬ 
undated  with  cases  concerning  similar  problems,”  said  Frances  Jalet 
Cruz,  an  attorney  formerly  with  the  Texas  Southern  Legal  Aid 
Program.  “It’s  much  better  to  bring  a  class  action  suit,”  she  concluded. 

Gene  Harrington  of  the  Preventive  Law  Center  believes  “any  fiscal 
conservative  like  Agnew  should  be  overjoyed  if  an  attorney  filed  a 
class  action  suit  rather  than  having  thousands  of  attorneys  bringing 
thousands  of  identical  cases  to  the  courts.  The  very  reason  for  class 
suits,  Harrington  continued,  “is  to  keep  the  courts  unencumbered 
and  to  bring  results  to  as  many  people  as  possible  through  one  action.” 
Any  class  action  which  is  to  be  broadly  successful  has  to  come  with¬ 
in  the  legal  definition  of  a  class;  the  attorney  himself  does  not  set 
the  definition  of  class,  the  judge  does,  according  to  Harrington. 

The  Vice-President  vamped  on  the  projects  for  their  social  orienta¬ 
tion  which  has  led  “to  a  widespread  attitude  on  the  part  of  numerous 
attorneys  that  they  can  take  any  action  regardless  of  its  relationship 
to  the  eradication  of  poverty.”  He  cited  instances  of  attorneys  in¬ 
volvement  in  such  social  issues  as  draft  counseling  in  Illinois,  under¬ 
ground  newspapers  in  Texas,  women’s  rights  in  Boston,  inmate’s 
rights  in  California  and  students’  rights,  anti-war  protests  and  free- 
speech  movements  in  many  states. 

A  project  with  a  social  orientation  and  a  project  dedicated  to 
actions  aimed  at  the  eradication  of  poverty  are  not  mutually  ex¬ 
clusive  projects.  A  poverty  lawyer  must  recognize  the  relationship 
between  poor  people,  the  society  and  the  law,  according  to  Cruz. 
“There  is  a  necessary  concomitant  among  the  three,”  she  said. 

Agnew  condemned  lawyers  who  take  on  the  role  of  “idealogical 
vigilantes”  who  see  “a  great  deal  more  than  the  client’s  problem  in 
the  matter  and  often  expands  the  case  into  the  broadest  legal  prin¬ 
ciple  supportative  to  his  social  philosophy.” 

Henry  McCormick,  executive  director  of  the  federally  financed 
Houston  Legal  Foundation,  said  to  his  knowledge  no  lawyer  in  the 
foundation’s  program  has  ever  singled  out  a  case  to  exploit  his 
political  philosophy.  “It’s  true  that  we  are  more  social  workers  than 
lawyers,”  he  said,  “however,  we  are  bound  by  the  Code  of 
Professional  Responsibility  and  I  think  we  represent  our  cases  just 
like  any  other  lawyer.” 

Agnew  suggested  to  the  bar  convention  that  the  Legal  Services 
headquarters  should  “establish  policies  and  priorities  applicable  to 
all  projects  including  regulations  on  attorneys’  private  and  political 
activities,  group  representation  and  soliciting  clients.” 

Lawyers  do  have  a  Code  of  Professional  Responsibility  and  lawyers 
employed  by  a  federal  agency  or  a  federally  funded  agency  Eire  pro¬ 
hibited  by  the  Hatch  Act  from  lobbying  or  politicking.  “What  Agnew 
is  calling  for  with  his  regulations  is  a  police  state,”  Harrington  warned. 

“I  don’t  see  why  just  because  Em  attorney  represents  the  poor,  in¬ 
roads  into  his  or  her  private  rights  or  political  beliefs  should  be  ad¬ 
vocated,”  said  Cruz. 

The  vast  majority  of  reforms  in  the  welfare  area,  the  prisoner 
rights  area  and  the  military  law  field  have  been  brought  about  by 
legal  advocates  of  the  poor  funded  by  the  federal  government  through 
the  OEO.  “Agnew  doesn’t  like  the  opinions  coming  down;  the  reforms 
he’s  talking  about  are  forcing  the  agencies  to  adhere  to  the  Con¬ 
stitution,”  Harrington  said.  “He’s  merely  regurgitating  his  warped 
philosophy.  What  he’s  calling  for  in  his  suggestions  is  a  return  to  the 
programs  of  “do-goodism,”  he  concluded. 
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Cuban  women  of  the  future  have  new  opportunities  and  responsibilities  awaiting  them  in  their  participation  in  building  the  new  society. 
These  students  attend  a  new  boarding  school  in  the  country  where  they  work  half  a  day  in  the  fields  and  go  to  classes  half  a  day  as  part 
of  the  new  integrated  work  -  study  education.  (The  tall  one  is  North  American.)  Photo  by  Sue  Duncan. 


From  the  Unde 
Federation  of 


rground 

Cuban 


to  the 
Women 


Margaret  Randall  is  a -North. 
American  who  has  been  living 
and  working  in  Cuba  since  1 968. 
The  following  article  is  a  chapter 
from  her  book  Cuban  Women 
Now.  The  book,  recently  pub¬ 
lished  in  Habana,  has  yet  to  be 
published  in  the  United  States. 

On  March  10,  1952,  Fulgen- 
cio  Batista,  in  a  well  organized 
palace  revolt,  seized  control  of 
the  main  garrison  of  Habana, 
toppling  the  government  of  Car¬ 
los  Prio. 

On  July  26,  1953,  Fidel  Cas¬ 
tro  attacked  the  Moncada  garri¬ 
son,  giving  rise  to  the  Cuban 
Revolution. 

On  Nov.  30.  1956,  Castro  and 
83  men  were  to  land  on  the 
western  coast  of  the  island  and 
support  groups  on  the  island 
would  take  control  of  strategic 
towns.  The  weather  prohibited 
the  Granma  from  arriving  on  the 
30th  and  Batista’s  troops  had 
little  trouble  in  suppressing  the 
revolt. 

by  Margaret  Randall 

The  National  Headquarters  of 
the  Federation  of  Cuban  Women 
occupies  a  large  pale  pink  man¬ 
sion  surrounded  by  gardens  on 
Paseo.  Vilma  Espin  spends  only 
part  of  her  work  day  in  her 
office  here;  she  also  does  full¬ 


time  work  out  of  her  chemical 
engineer’s  office  at  the  Foods 
Ministry.  And  she  is  one  of  five 
women  to  have  a  seat  on  the 
central  committee  of  the  Cub¬ 
an  Communist  Party. 

Her  imposing  work  load 
doesn’t  end  there.  She  attends 
constant  delegations  of  women 
from  other  countries,  takes  part 
in  a  wide  range  of  congresses  and 
other  decision-making  events, 
has  four  young  children  and  is 
married  to  Paul  Castro,  second 
in  revolutionary  command  of 
the  nation  and  Chief  of  the 
Cuban  Army.  Vilma  is  a  gracious 
woman;  her  long  brown  pony¬ 
tail  hangs  down  the  back  of  a 
bright  blouse  which,  with  a  pair 
of  slacks,  is  her  usual  outfit. 

We  met  to  talk  about  this 
book  in  early- December.  With 
the  help  of  the  Federation,  I  had 
been  working  on  it  for  over  a 
year  and  a  half.  She  had  read 
the  manuscript,  and  our  first 
conversation  revolved  around 
her  highly  intelligent  and  per¬ 
ceptive  analysis  of  its  contents. 
She  agreed  to  become  one  of 
the  voices  representing  Cuban 
women  now,  and  a  few  days 
later  we  met  again  in  her  office 
at  the  Federation,  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  conversation: 


—  Well,  Vilma,  if  you  agree 
we  could  start  with  your  back¬ 
ground,  your  class  origin,  your 
experiences  —  which  I  know 
have  been  rich  ones  —  during  the 
revolutionary  war  . . . 

VILMA:  I  come  from  a  family, 
I  guess  we  could  say  it’s  petit- 
bourgeois,  a  comfortable  family 
in  Santiago  de  Cuba,  where  I 
grew  up  without  any  obstacles 
to  my  development.  At  one 
point  I  spent  two  years  in  a 
parochial  school,  though  of 
course  I  never  held  religious  be¬ 
liefs.  My  mother  was  French; 
my  father  Cuban.  So  I  had  all 
my  schooling  in  Santiago  de 
Cuba.  I  studied  to  be  a  chemical 
engineer;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
was  in  my  fourth  year  of 
engineering  when  Batista  staged 
his  coup  in  1952.  Like  all  young 
people,  I  asked  questions:  like, 
why  are  there  so  many  beggars 
in  the  streets?  What  are  we  going 
to  do  about  all  this?  Etc.  And 
there  weren’t  any  answers  . . . 

Of  course  there  wasn’t  any 
marxist  literature  then,  we  didn’t 
study  marxism  in  the  schools.  As 
you  know,  U.S.  penetration  was 
strong  in  all  areas.  It  was  so 
strong,  that  in  my  grade  school 
studies  parts  of  our  Cuban 


history  were  even  changed.  Oh, 
we  discussed  the  Treaty  of  Ver¬ 
sailles,  and  the  absence  of  Cuba 
at  that  Treaty  and  I  always 
wondered  .  .  .  But  I  must  say, 
truthfully,  when  Batista’s  coup 
came  I  had  no  idea  of  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  U.S.  penetration,  nor  of 
our  total  economic  dependence: 
that  is,  how  we  were  really 
trapped  by  yankee  imperialism. 
But  that  March  10th  woke  a 
tremendous  rebellion  in  us  all! 
It  happened  that  we  were  in 
class  when  we  heard  the  news, 
and  I  remember  one  of  our 
teachers  saying:  “We’ll  have  to 
take  to  the  hills  if  this  is  really 
true!”  And  we  all  felt  enthusias¬ 
tic  about  the  idea  of  taking  to 
the  hills.  Oh,  there  wasn’t  any 
real  political  basis  for  that  idea 
then;  what  there  was  was  a 
tremendous  desire  to  fight  for 
our  freedom,  without  being  sure 
of  what  that  freedom  really 
was  . . . 

One  of  the  first  things  we  did 
at  the  University  of  Oriente  —  I 
had  a  younger  sister  who  par¬ 
ticipated  in  this  with  a  group  that 
included  Frank  Pais  —  we  started 
a  political  school  for  workers, 
giving  classes  at  night . . . 

That  was  an  ol<Jpr  sistpr. . ,  ? 
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"After  the  30th  of  November,  women  participated 
actively  in  all  kinds  of  jobs—  there  came  a  time 
when  the  women  even  had  to  do  the  sabotage,  had 
to  carry  bombs  and  plant  them.” 


VILMA:  No,  younger.  She 
was  also  studying  engineering, 
and  at  the  beginning  she  had  a 
lot  of  contact  with  other  stu¬ 
dents  with  the  same  ideas.  She 
was  very  active,  very  studious, 
and  she  began  to  be  involved  in 
teaching  workers  at  night.  By 
then  the  U.S.  Embassy  had 
acquired  a  certain  amount  of 
interest  in  the  activities  develop¬ 
ing  at  the  University  of  Oriente, 
and  they  began  their  penetration 
through  the  “Point  Four”  pro¬ 
gram,  exchange  of  professors, 
that  kind  of  thing.  We  already 
had  American  professors,  and 
Latin  American  professors  sent 
by  the  Americans.  Of  course  we 
didn’t  realize  any  of  this  then; 
we  weren’t  aware  of  the  political 
importance  of  any  of  this  at  the 
time.  And  some  of  the  best 
professors  we  had  there  —  marx- 
ists  who  are  among  our  greatest 
supporters  and  who  are  helping 
us  now  in  all  fields  of  science  — 
began  to  be  persecuted:  that’s 
when  we  began  to  understand 
what  yankee  penetration  meant. 
But  even  with  all  of  that,  at  least 
as  far  as  I  was  concerned,  my 
reaction  to  the  March  10th  coup 
was  simply  the  idea  of  freeing 
Cuba  from  the  tyranny.  And 
there  were  all  those  romantic 
ideas  going  back  to  the  struggles 
for  Independence,  the  Machado 
period  —  wanting  to  take  actions 
that  would  free  the  nation  . . . 

At  the  beginning  of  the 

struggle,  that  is:  right  after  the 
10th  of  March,  we  began  im¬ 
mediately  to  organize  ourselves: 
first  within  the  University  —  we 
wrote  manifestos,  proclamations, 
we  went  out  in  the  streets,  the 
big  street  demonstrations  began, 
we  began  to  confront  the 

police .  . . 

Then  came  the  26th  of  July. 
We  had  a  small  group  in  Oriente 
led  by  Frank  Pais  —  this  is  when 
Frank  Pais  begins  to  stand  out  as 
a  leader  —  and  we  had  contact 
with  other  comrades  in  Havana 
and  in  other  provinces.  We  didn’t 
know  Fidel  and  we  didn’t  know 


anyone  from  the  group  at  the 
University  of  Havana.  When  the 
26th  of  July  took  place  in  Santi¬ 
ago,  we  didn’t  know  what  it  was 
all  about,  but  all  of  us  —  the 
entire  population  and  all  of  us  — 
were  indignant  with  what  was 
happening:  the  assassinations. 

When  I  went  to  the  military 
camp  the  following  morning  to 
see  what  had  happened,  we 
didn’t  know  anything:  who  had 
made  the  attack,  nothing.  When 
we  heard  about  Fidel,  I’d  never 
heard  of  him,  he  wasn’t  that  well 
known,  he  was  just  a  young 
leader  in  the  Orthodox  Move¬ 
ment,  that  is,  a  young  man 
beginning  to  be  known,  though 
in  Havana  he  was  better  known 
within  the  student  movement  at 
the  University.  But  no  one  knew 
him  in  Santiago.  His  stand,  the 
couragous  attitude  of  that  group 
of  young  people  who  carried  out 
that  action,  won  the  sympathy 
and  the  admiration  of  everyone 
right  away. 

When  Fidel  made  his  self- 
defense  after  Moncada,  and 
when  it  was  published  —  I  think 
from  that  moment  on  our  youth 
began  to  feel  something  was 
happening,  something  really 
different.  And  Fidel  began  to  be 
seen  as  the  leader  of  our  struggle 
all  over  the  Island.  “History  Will 
Absolve  Me”  spread  like  wild 
fire  all  over  the  country,  and 
Fidel’s  program,  his  plans,  that 
projection  which  was  more  than 
just  the  struggle  for  an  un¬ 
defined  freedom  —  that  was  the 
beginning  of  a  totally  revolution¬ 
ary  struggle.  And  we  all  felt  a 
part  of  that,  and  we  agreed  with 
all  that  was  set  forth  in  that 
document.  A  few  months  later, 
when  Fidel  got  out  of  prison  — 
or  before  Fidel  got  out  of  prison 
—  the  comrades  who  had  taken 
part  in  Moncada  and  other  com¬ 
rades  who  were  getting  together 
began  to  form  what  would  later 
be  called  the  26th  of  July  Move¬ 
ment.  Frank  had  made  contact 
with  some  of  those  comrades, 
and  when  Fidel  got  out  of  prison 


the  26th  of  July  Movement  al¬ 
ready  existed  although  it  wasn’t 
called  that.  Fidel  gave  it  that 
name  before  leaving  for  Mexico. 

I  was  getting  ready  to  leave 
for  the  United  States,  then,  to 
do  post  graduate  work  in  Boston. 
I  had  been  graduated  as  a 
chemical  engineer  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oriente,  and  the  exper¬ 
ience  in  Boston  gave  me  a 
chance  to  see  the  U.S.  from  the 
inside,  even  if  it  was  more  or  less 
from  the  view  point  of  a  student 
at  M.I.T.  ...  I  didn’t  have  any 
real  contact  with  the  oppression 
of  blacks  and  of  the  poor,  al¬ 
though  you  felt  those  things  — 
and  there  were  a  lot  of  discuss¬ 
ions.  One  of  the  things  I  rem¬ 
ember  that  made  an  impression 
on  me  was  the  indifference  the 
young  people  showed  for  what 
was  going  on  in  the  outside 
world. 

Nevertheless,  there  was  one 
advantage  there  in  Boston  that 
we  didn’t  have  here,  and  that 
was  the  possibility  of  going  to 
a  library  where  there  was  an 
ample  selection  of  marxist  litera¬ 
ture.  I  didn’t  take  advantage  of 
it  as  much  as  I  might  have,  be¬ 
cause  my  political  consciousness 
was  still  too  low  to  be  able  to 
really  know  what  things  would 
have  come  in  handy  for  the 
future.  But  I  did  come  away 
with  a  better  understanding  of 
the  asphixiating  atmosphere  in 
the  U.S.  at  that  time  .  .  .  And 
when  you  tried  to  talk  to  some¬ 
one  about  political  subjects,  you 
just  didn’t  find  any  interest  at 
all... 

—  What  year  was  that? 

VILMA:  In  1955  . . . 

—  1955. .  .McCarthyism  was  . . 

VILMA:  The  McCarthy  period 
had  just  ended,  but  there  was 
still  a  lot  of  fear.  Although  there 
were  also  the  first  apparent  ges¬ 
tures  of  coming  closer  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  a  few  articles  had 
appeared  on  education  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  etc. . . . 

Later,  I  made  contact  with 
the  people  in  Mexico,  and  I 
returned  by  way  of  Mexico  — 
that  is,  it  had  been  arranged  with 
the  comrades  who  were  in  Mex¬ 
ico  with  Fidel,  that  if  they  need¬ 
ed  someone  to  bring  a  message 
or  something  to  Cuba,  I  could 
return  via  Mexico,  and  that’s 
what  I  did.  I  was  there  for  two 
days  and  I  received  instructions 
and  materials  to  take  back. 
When  I  returned  I  went  to  work 
immediately  under  the  orders  of 
Frank  Pais,  preparing  things  for 
the  30th  of  November.  I  was 
dedicated  fully  to  that  work  by 
then. 

My  main  job  was  to  prepare 
the  First  Aid  Brigades,  doctors 
and  nurses  —  and  some  young 
women  who  took  a  first  aid 
course  —  in  order  to  prepare 
several  locations  in  the  city 
where  wounded  could  be 


brought  if  there  were  any  wound¬ 
ed  in  the  battle.  I  also  took  com¬ 
rades  back  and  forth  from  target 
practise,  in  my  car,  and  I 
practised  some  myself  —  though 
not  that  much,  since  we  were 
always  low  on  arms  and  on 
ammunition.  And  then  we  were 
getting  the  last-minute  details 
taken  care  of  .  . .  That  is,  I  came 
back  in  June  and  the  attack  took 
place  in  November.  We  had  it 
planned  that  as  soon  as  we  got 
word  from  Mexico,  five  days 
later  we  would  stage  the  attack 
in  order  to  support  the  landing. 
And  that’s  what  we  did.  You  all 
know  the  series  of  difficulties 
the  Granma  ran  into,  it  landed 
two  days  after  it  was  supposed 
to.  But  all  the  actions  were 
carried  out  as  planned  on  Novem¬ 
ber  30.  From  that  moment  on, 
the  young  women  belonged  to 
the  First  Aid  Brigades,  but  they 
also  transported  medicines, 
weapons,  etc. 

—  Were  there  many  young 
women  involved  in  the  Move¬ 
ment  at  that  time? 

VILMA:  There  were  a  lot  of 
young  women,  but  above  all  in 
support  capacities.  After  the 
30th  of  November,  women  par¬ 
ticipated  actively  in  all  kinds  of 
jobs  —  there  came  a  time  when 
the  women  even  had  to  do  the 
sabotage,  had  to  carry  bombs 
and  plant  them,  because  it  was 
difficult  for  a  young  man  to 
move  around  then.  A  young 
man  in  the  street  after  7  p.m. 
was  almost  sure  to  be  picked  up. 
After  November  30th,  Santiago 
was  under  martial  law,  and  it 
was  hard  to  move  around.  And 
even  with  all  that,  we  managed 
to  do  all  the  things  that  every¬ 
one  knows  about. 

I  think  November  30th  was 
an  important  day  in  terms  of 
demonstrating  the  capacity  for 
support  that  the  people  of 
Santiago  had.  We  prepared  the 
action  with  three  attack  points. 
The  idea  was,  depending  on 
what  happened  with  the  Granma 
landing,  the  comrades  would  re¬ 
main  in  the  city-  or  take  to  the 
mountains  following  the  attack. 
Since  the  landing  didn’t  take 
place,  well  everyone  stayed  in 
the  city.  And  all  the  neighbors , 
everyone  around  just  absorbed 
these  comrades  .  .  .  When  we 
could  see  that  there  was  no  use 
in  continuing  the  action  because 
it  didn’t  have  any  objective,  the 
order  to  retreat  was  given,  and 
the  people  of  the  city  just  liter¬ 
ally  made  all  those  comrades  in¬ 
visible!  Some  hid  clothing, 
others  burned  it  —  the  uniforms 
and  the  arm-bands  —  the  weap¬ 
ons  were  hidden  and  later  return¬ 
ed  to  us.  There  weren’t  many, 
but  we  needed  them  to  send 
them  to  the  mountains  later  on. 
And  through  all  this  there  was 
the  sense  of  toted  support  and 
aid  on  the  part  of  the  population. 
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Since  the  revolution  women  participate  in  all  aspects  of  Cuban  society, 
including  the  armed  forces  and  the  citizens'  militias.  Photo  by  Cam  Duncan. 


And  great  courage. 

A  lot  had  been  learned  at 
Moncada.  If  the  comrades  at 
Moncada  had  known  the  Santi¬ 
ago  people  and  their  attitude, 
they  might  have  fled  to  the 
houses  instead  of  to  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  the  city,  and  possibly 
there’d  have  been  fewer  deaths. 
They  were  hunted  down  and 
trapped,  and  the  number  of 
deaths  after  Moncada  was  tre¬ 
mendous.  On  the  other  hand,  on 
November  30th  we  had  very  few 
deaths;  there  were  three  dead 
and  just  a  few  wounded.  The 
actions  were  very  fast,  very  well 
carried  out,  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  panic  among  the  Batista 
troops  and  the  police.  And  we 
were  able  to  make  a  rapid  re¬ 
treat.  Later  we  picked  everyone 
up  and  then  we  began  to  re¬ 
organize  for  a  long  struggle,  an 
underground  struggle  .  .  . 

Frank  Pais  went  around  the 
island  reorganizing  the  Move¬ 
ment,  and  in  February  there  was 
that  meeting  between  Fidel  and 
the  whole  national  organization, 
where  we  established  the  strat- 
egy  that  would  be  followed  in 
the  clandestine  struggle  as  well 
as  in  the  mountains.  As  far  as 
the  role  of  women  in  that 
struggle  was  concerned:  women 
were  enormously  active  through¬ 
out  the  entire  armed  struggle. 
There  were  moments  when  wom¬ 
en’s  participation  was  absolutely 
vital.  And  not  only  our  women, 
the  women  of  the  26th  of  July 
Movement,  but  all  those  older 
women  who  took  comrades  in, 
who  carried  things  back  and 
forth,  who  took  care  of  wound¬ 
ed  comrades;  there’s  the  case  of 
“The  Grandmother”,  for  ex¬ 
ample  . . . 

“The  Grandmother”  is  an 
extraordinary  women  who  lives 
in  Santiago  de  Cuba;  she  was  the 
one  who  hid  all  Frank’s  papers 


for  him.  Not  only  that,  but  her 
house  was  a  contact  point  —  she 
was  Duque  de  Estrada’s  grand¬ 
mother;  he  was  the  one  who 
received  the  cable  from  Mexico 
—  and  she  was  over  70  then 
(she’s  86  now!)  She’s  incredible! 
And  she  wasn’t  satisfied  with 
just  being  a  contact;  her  house 
was  also  used  when  the  com¬ 
rades  would  come  from  different 
provinces  to  meet  in  Santiago. 
Her  house  was  searched  many 
times,  and  she  hid  people  there 
too.  And  she  transported  arms 
under  her  skirts  like  the  young 
women,  and  she  had  a  regular 
army  of  young  women  who  were 
ready  to  accompany  comrades 
when  they  had  to  place  a  bomb 
somewhere,  they  were  ready  to 
do  sabotage  themselves,  they 
carried  propaganda  from  place 
to  place,  took  comrades  into  the 
Sierra,  transported  medicines  . . . 
She  had  that  whole  little  army 
of  young  women  organized  . . . 

—  And  Vilma,  your  parents, 
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were  they  with  you  in  all 
that,  did  they  understand  your 
struggle . . .? 

VILMA:  My  parents  were  a- 
ware  of  what  was  happening,  in 
fact  it  was  in  their  house  that 
Frank  was  hiding  when  they  got 
him  ...  I  had  very  little  contact 
with  my  parents,  only  by  tele¬ 
phone  a  couple  of  times;  I  didn’t 
see  my  father  once  during  the 
two  years  I  was  underground, 
and  I  only  saw  my  mother  twice: 
once  by  accident  —  I  happened 
to  see  her  across  the  street  from 
a  house  where  I  was  hiding,  and 
I  sent  for  her;  she  almost  jumped 
out  of  her  skin!  They  under¬ 
stood  our  struggle,  and  they 
identified  with  it.  My  father  was 
a  member  of  the  civic  resistance. 
One  thing  they  did  insist  on  a  lot, 
was  that  I  go  to  the  mountains; 
they  were  terribly  afraid  they’d 
kill  me  there  in  Santiago.  I  was 
well  known  in  the  city  and  it 
was  a  small  city  with  a  small-city 
atmosphere:  everyone  knew 

everyone  else.  And  I  had  been 
very  active  at  the  University.  But, 
well,  in  the  beginning  my  work 
was  with  the  underground.  Ten 
days  before  Frank  was  killed 
—  he  was  killed  on  July  30  —  he 
had  given  me  the  responsibility 
of  coordinating  all  the  clande¬ 
stine  work  in  the  province  of 
Oriente.  I  was  completely  dedica¬ 
ted  to  this  work.  After  Frank 
was  killed  I  went  to  the  Sierra 
twice  more:  once  to  the  Second 
Front  to  make  contact,  and  then 
when  we  captured  all  those 
North  Americans  on  the  Second 
Front  . . .  That  was  called  “Anti- 
Air  Operation”  because  there 
was  a  time  when  the  bom  bmg  ot 
the  Second  Front  was  so  intense 
that  the  peasants  were  living  in 
terror;  so  there  was  the  order  to 
take  all  the  Americans  in  the 
area,  and  we  took  them  all. 


Bight  away,  Batista’s  govern¬ 
ment  stopped  the  bombing.  We 
held  them  prisoner,  they  were 
called  “anti-air  elements”,  or 
“international  witnesses”  as 
we  called  them  We  had  them 
there  about  a  month,  50  North 
Americans:  there  were  some 

young  Marines,  there  were  a  few 
executives  of  the  factories  in 
that  part  of  the  country:  the 
Nicaro  Company,  the  Moa 
Company,  the  United  Fruit 
Company  —  That  was  an  interest¬ 
ing  gathering;  the  U.S.  Consul 
went  up  there  to  negotiate  their 
release  and  we  showed  the  bombs 
with  the  skulls  and  crossbones 
and  all  that  .  .  .  And  some  of 
them  seemed  to  be  very  sincere, 
I  remember  one  in  particular 
who  kept  saying  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  didn’t  know  what 
their  tax  money  was  going  for. 
And  of  course  their  tax  money 
was  going  to  bomb  the  Sierra 
Maestra.  There  were  some  in¬ 
teresting  discussions;  some  of 


them  even  wanted  to  stay,  some 
of  the  young  Marines!  (There 
were  several  North  Americans 
who  joined  our  forces  there  on 
the  Second  Front.)  When  we 
kidnapped  the  50  North  Ameri¬ 
cans,  I  went  to  the  Second  Front 
and  stayed  a  month  as  inter¬ 
preter  between  Paul  and  the  50 
North  Americans.  Then  Paul  put 
it  to  the  Movement  that  I  be 
allowed  to  stay  up  there:  I  was 
high  on  the  wanted  list  by  that 
time.  In  Santiago  we  were  carry¬ 
ing  out  a  lot  of  actions,  and  even 
though  I  wasn’t  head  of  actions, 
I  had  to  be  on  the  move  all  the 
time,  from  house  to  house,  mak¬ 
ing  sure  I  slept  in  one  house  and 
made  all  the  contacts  I  had  to 
make  in  one  day  in  another  .  .  . 
We  all  had  different  responsibil¬ 


ities:  propaganda,  armed  actions, 
etc.,  but  my  responsibility  was 
fundamentally  to  coordinate 
everything,  all  the  regions  and 
cities  within  the  province,  to 
coordinate  all  the  work.  So  I 
was  always  on  the  move,  and  I 
was  really  very  lucky:  because 
in  all  the  time  I  was  under¬ 
ground  I  was  never  detained  —  I 
had  to  make  some  quick  dis¬ 
appearances  from  houses  now 
and  then,  but  they  never  man¬ 
aged  to  find  me.  So  I  stayed  in 
the  Sierra  after  that,  on  the 
Second  Front,  until  the  triumph 
of  the  Revolution  —  the  last  six 
months.  There  I  worked  in 
organization,  and  also  at  the 
political  school . . . 

To  Be  Continued. 


Active  in  the  underground  movement  in  Habana  during  the  revolution,  this 
woman  is  now  a  director  of  a  large  construction  project  which  will  provide 
needed  new  housing  for  Cubans.  Photo  by  Sue  Duncan. 
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“.  .  .  some  of  them  even  wanted  to  stay,  some  of 
the  young  Marines!  (There  were  several  North 
Americans  who  joined  our  forces  there  on  the 
Second  Front.)’’ 


Now  Files  Sex 
Discrimination 
Suit 

Members  of  the  National 
Organization  for  Women  (NOW) 
have  filed  multiple  complaints 
against  149  Houston  businesses 
charging  sex  discrimination. 
Each  of  the  companies  is  accused 
of  advertising  for  employes  un¬ 
der  the  sex-segregated  headings 
in  the  Houston  Chronicle  classi¬ 
fied  section. 

NOW  has  attempted  to  con¬ 
vince  the  Chronicle  on  several 
occasions,  according  to  Parrish 
Hirasaki,  chairman  for  NOW’s 
EEOC  task  force,  to  “cease 
perpetual  discrimination  in  this 
manner.”  Hirasaki  said  she  had 
contacted  Jack  Johnson,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Chronicle’s  classified 
section  and  he  stated  emphatic¬ 
ally  that  the  “Chronicle  would 
not  discontinue  its  segregated 
columns  until  its  advertisers  re¬ 
quested  it.” 

NOW  has  filed  22  of  the  com¬ 
plaints  against  the  Chronicle  for 
advertising  in  its  own  columns. 
Charges  have  been  filed  on  be¬ 
half  of  men  for  advertisements 
in  the  “Female  Help  Wanted” 
and  the  “Saleswomen  Wanted” 
columns.  The  charges  will  be 
dropped  when  and  if  the  Chron¬ 
icle  discontinues  the  segregated 
columns. 

“Studies  have  shown  that  very 
few  persons  would  consider 
applying  for  a  job  listed  for 
another  race  or  sex,”  Hirasaki 
said.  “Advertising  in  this  manner 
not  only  discriminates  unlaw¬ 
fully  but  also  hurts  the  company 
by  arbitrarily  excluding  qualified 
applicants,”  she  continued. 

Sex  Discrimination  Guidelines 
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issued  by  the  EEOC  under  Title 
VII  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act 
states  “It  is  a  violation  of  Title 
VII  for  a  help-wanted  advertise¬ 
ment  to  indicate  a  preference, 
limitation,  specification  or  dis¬ 
crimination  based  on  sex  unless 
sex  is  a  bona  fide  occupational 
qualification  for  the  particular 
job  involved.  The  placement  of 
an  advertisement  in  columns 
classified  by  publishers  on  the 
basis  of  sex,  such  as  columns 
headed  ‘Male’  or  ‘Female’  will 
be  considered  an  expression  of  a 
preference,  limitation,  specifica¬ 
tion  or  discrimination  based  on 
sex.” 

“Bona  fide  qualification”  had 
been  defined  very  narrowly  in 
the  courts  to  mean  jobs  such 
as  model,  actor,  restroom  at¬ 
tendant  etc. 

Dow  Strike  in 
Second  Week 

FREEPORT  —  Some  3,400 
members  of  the  International 
Operators  and  Engineers  (IOE) 
Local  564  now  entering  their 
second  week  of  strike  against  the 
Dow  Chemical  Co.  have  vowed 
to  continue  the  strike  until  they 
receive  fair  and  equal  employ¬ 
ment  benefits,  no  matter  how 
protracted  the  struggle. 

The  workers,  more  than  80 
per  cent  of  the  complex  workers, 
began  the  strike  June  28  after 
negotiations  for  a  new  23-month 
contract  broke  off.  Negotiations 
broke  down  over  discussion  of 
fringe  benefits  and  working 
conditions  because  Dow  wanted 
to  remove  maintenance  and 
custodial  positions  from  union 
jurisdiction. 


Dow  officials  have  hired  over 
3,200  non-union  workers  to  re¬ 
place  the  strikers.  Most  of  these 
have  been  brought  in  by  small 
contract  labor  companies  such 
as  Peak-Load.' 

IOE  representatives  view  the 
hiring  of  scab  labor  as  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  reduce  union  force  in 
the  Freeport  area.  “Any  time 
you  reduce  our  numbers,  you 
reduce  our  ability  to  effectively 
bargain  with  the  company  both 
in  economic  and  other  areas,” 
said  Bill  Wood,  IOE  official. 

“Dow  is  trying  to  undercut 
the  union’s  operation.  It’s  our 
jobs  against  cheaper  labor,” 
Wood  continued. 

The  strikers  are  being  support¬ 
ed  by  community  businesses 
such  as  Sears  and  savings  and 
loan  associations  who  have  offer¬ 
ed  to  extend  credit  for  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  strike,  according  to 
Pete  Weir. 

Six  other  unions  honoring  the 
strike  are  the  pipefitters,  boiler¬ 
makers,  painters,  insulators, 
brickmakers  and  the  electricians. 

Support  demonstrations  and 
picket  lines  are  being  held  at  the 
entrances  to  the  plant  and  on 
the  docks.  Over  40  pickets  cover 
each  entrance  per  shift  and  there 
are  six  shifts  a  day.  The  wives 
of  the  strikers  have  vowed  to 
show  their  support  and  loyalty 
to  the  strike  through  a  series 
of  demonstrations.  A  chanting 
group  of  over  1,500  women 
formed  a  human  chain  the 
length  of  the  front  of  the  plant 
on  June  26. 

Mrs.  Pennie  Feagan  told  a 
Mockingbird  reporter  that  she 
and  the  other  wives  of  the  strik¬ 
ers  “Plan  to  strike  with  our  men 
until  the  thing  is  over  with. 
When  the  pickets  go  down  and 
our  men  go  back  to  work,  we’ll 
stop  our  demonstrations,  but 
not  until  then.” 

Feagan  said  the  scab  laborers 
were  endangering  the  Freeport 
community.  “Dow’s  bringing  in 
non-citizens,  spending  our  tax 
money  out  there  and  they  (the 
contract  laborers)  don’t  know 


what  they’re  doing,”  she  said. 
“We’re  endangered  here;  there 
have  been  fires  that  we  know 
about,  people  are  getting  hurt. 
They  could  blow  the  whole 
place  up,”  she  added. 

The  union  members  contend 
that  the  new  workers  have  never 
and  do  not  live  in  Freeport  and 
thus  have  no  feeling  of  identity 
with  the  community.  “We  live  in 
this  community,  we  made  this 
community  and  we  are  going  to 
stay  here,”  said  Feagan. 

One  striker  spoke  of  the  far- 
reaching  effects  the  use  of  con¬ 
tract  laborers  could  have.  “There 
will  be  a  lot  of  men  out  of  jobs 
being  replaced  with  temporary 
people  and  that  means  less 
homes  built,  less  people  in 
school.  This  will  hurt  the  com¬ 
munity  as  a  whole. 

Most  of  the  strikers  and  the 
Dow  management  feel  the  strike 
will  be  a  protracted  one.  But 
there  is  no  doubt  about  the  out¬ 
come  on  the  part  of  the  strikers. 
“I  have  no  doubt  about  our 
winning,”  said  Wood.  “They 
would  never  have  voted  to  go 
out  on  strike  if  they  didn’t  feel 
they  could  win.  They  have  the 
determination.  We’ve  got  to  win. 
For  our  people  it’s  sink  or  swim. 
Give  us  dignity,”  he  concluded. 

H.  Rap  Brown 
Sentenced  in 
New  Orleans 

H.  Rap  Brown,  former  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Student  Nonviolent 
Coordinating  Committee,  was 
sentenced  to  five  years  in  prison 
June  2  in  New  Orleans,  La., 
after  he  was  secretly  flown  there 
from  New  York  City.  The  sent¬ 
ence  was  based  on  a  1968  con¬ 
viction  of  violation  of  the  Feder¬ 
al  Gun  Control  Act. 

Brown  was  flown  to  New 
Orleans  May  31  despite  a  court 
order  barring  his  removal  from  a 
New  York  City  jail.  Federal 
agents  defied  the  court  by  taking 
Brown  into  custody  and  re¬ 
moving  him  from  the  court’s 
jursidiction  before  the  order  had 
been  signed. 

In  New  Orleans,  attorneys 
cont.  on  15 


Election  by  District  in  Near  Future? 

There  is  a  chance  that  Houston  voters  will  get  sin  opportunity  to 
vote  on  whether  they  want  to  elect  some  of  their  city  councilmen 
from  districts  rather  than  the  present  way,  at  large. 

A  coalition  of  civic  groups  has  urged  the  City  Council  to  approve 
a  city  charter  amendment  increasing  the  number  of  councilmen  from 
eight  to  12  and  electing  seven  of  them  from  districts. 

The  reason  is  simple.  It  is  so  expensive  to  run  a  city  wide  campaign 
that  whomever  is  elected  is  likely  to  be  indebted  to  the  special  in¬ 
terests  that  helped  finance  him.  It  is  easier  for  a  poor  candidate  or 
one  from  a  minority  group  to  run  from  a  district  perhaps  one-seventh 
the  size  of  the  whole  city;  once  elected,  such  a  district  councilman 
has  a  defined  constituency.  If  he  isn’t  responsive  to  it,  it  can  vote  him 
out  at  the  next  election. 

Those  against  the  coalition  proposal  include  every  present  city 
councilman  except  Judson  Robinson  Jr.,  elected  in  November  as  the 
first  black  on  the  council. 

They  argue  that  it  would  increase  the  strong  powers  of  the  mayor 
even  more;  if  a  district  councilman  didn’t  cooperate,  they  say,  the 
mayor  could  retaliate  by  cutting  off  city  projects  in  his  district.  And 
they  say  it  would  bring  a  return  of  political  machines  and  ward 
heeling. 

A  decision  by  the  council  to  name  a  charter  study  commission  was 
expected  this  week.  The  commission  would  recommend  whether  the 
council  should  present  district  election  and  other  possible  charter 
amendments  for  voter  approval.  Bob  Tutt,  the  Houston  Chronicle’s 
city  hall  reporter,  reported  Sunday  that  a  majority  of  the  City  Council 
has  given  “qualified  approval”  to  the  concept  of  a  public  vote  on 
election  of  councilmen  from  districts. 
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A  New  Alternative  Restaurant 


The 

Cornucopia 


by  Peggy  Murphy 

I  remember  when  the  first 
Jack  in  the  Box  opened  up  here 
in  Houston.  I  loved  it.  After 
school  I’d  get  my  mother’s  car 
on  some  flimsy  excuse  and 
sneak  off  to  the  Box  on  Gessner 
and  blissfully  stuff  myself  with 
a  Bonusburger,  three  tacos,  on¬ 
ion  rings  and  -  best  of  all  —  a 
Jack  Cola.  God,  how  I  loved 
grease  back  in  those  days.  I  still 
get  a  twinge  now  and  then  for  a 
really  greasy  hamburger;  always 
will. 

I  rarely  go  out  to  eat  these 
days.  I  guessv  partly  because  I 
like  my  own  cooking;  partly  be¬ 
cause  I  like  to  know  what  I’m 
eating;  but  also  because  there 
just  aren’t  many  worthwhile  res¬ 
taurants  in  Houston.  A  while 
back  I  could  get  excited  about 
Alfred’s  Delicatessen.  I  don’t 
know  if  it  was  really  the  food  or 
just  the  treats  you  could  devour 
after  the  meal:  Tobler  choco¬ 
late,  brownies,  cookies,  treats, 
sweet,  sweet  sugar!  I  liked  going 
to  Felix’s  on  Westheimer  simply 
because  I  could  walk  there,  and 
I  liked  the  building  and  atmo¬ 
sphere,  not  to  mention  that,  be¬ 
ing  a  proud  Texan,  I  have  al¬ 
ways  eaten  Mexican  food.  Late¬ 
ly  it  hasn’t  seemed  the  same. 
Perhaps  Felix’s  is  dying  the  slow 
and  painful  20th  century  food 
culture  death.  Ah  well,  may  it 
rest  in  peace. 

When  the  Natural  Child  ap¬ 
peared  on  Houston’s  restaurant 
scene,  I  figured  we  had  finally 
come  of  age.  Here  was  an  al¬ 
ternative,  and  how  it  was  need¬ 
ed!  It  was  unbelievable  that 
there  was  a  place  that  didn’t 
serve  greasy  meat,  greasy  dead 
food,  greasy,  greasy  grease.  In¬ 
stead  they  had  beautiful,  real 
whole  bread,  fresh  fruit  and 
vegetables  and  good  ole’  brown 
rice.  What  more  could  I  ask  for 
except  that  it  would  stay  in 
business  and  that  more  places 
like  it  would  open  soon? 

The  Natural  Child  is  now 
closed,  but  there  is  still  an  al¬ 
ternative  for  that  special  time 
when  you  want  to  treat  your¬ 
self  to  one  of  man’s  many  lux¬ 


uries:  eating  out. 

A  few  months  ago  a  new 
restaurant  named  The  Cornucop¬ 
ia  opened  up  down  the  block 
from  my  house.  I  watched  the 
owners  fix  it  up.  I  learned  some 
of  the  hassles  you  go  through  in 
opening  any  type  of  enterprise 
in  Houston.  And  there  are  has¬ 
sles:  building  ordinances,  the  Ci¬ 
ty  Health  Department,  financ¬ 
ing,  etc.  If  you  can  get  through 
all  that  bullshit  and  still  care 
about  the  quality  of  your  place 
and  not  just  be  desperate  to 
make  money,  there  is  a  good 
chance  you  will  make  some  mon¬ 
ey  plus  make  some  people  hap¬ 
py- 

The  Cornucopia  is  a  small 
place,  intimate  and  personal 
from  the  plants  on  your  table 
to  the  care  taken  in  the  kitchen 
when  your  plate  is  created  by 
George,  the  cook.  He  offers  you 
assorted  salads,  sandwiches,  fruit, 
and  bread,  so  if  you  are  a  steak 
and  potatoes  man  The  Cornu¬ 
copia  is  not  for  you. 

Another  nice  thing  about  this 
restaurant  is  its  location:  At  the 
comer  of  Willard  and  Converse 
you  are  definitely  in  a  neighbor¬ 
hood,  complete  with  dogs,  cats, 
people,  hippies  and,  of  course, 
some  cars.  But  being  off  a  main 
drag,  the  traffic  isn’t  a  hassle,  so 
you  can  sit  on  the  screened-in 
porch  and  actually  smell  the 
trees  and  earth  and  hear  the 
birds  and  crickets  and  people. 
Not  one  of  the  usual  sidewalk 
restaurants  such  as  abound  on 
Westheimer,  complete  with  high 
prices  for  food  laced  with  car¬ 
bon  monoxide  and  a  continu¬ 
ous  roar  of  traffic.  Ah  beauteous 
life! 

I  don’t  really  recommend  eat¬ 
ing  out  because  I  feel  we  all 
need  to  take  more  of  an  inter¬ 
est  in  what  we  eat,  which  means 
cooking  for  yourself  and,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  having  a  backyard  garden. 
But  I  do  like  to  go  out  to  eat. 
It  is  such  a  part  of  a  way  of  life- 
my  childhood,  the  old  American 
way,  and,  like  it  or  not,  we  are 
part  of  it  just  as  it  is  part  of  us. 
So  I’m  glad  I’ve  found  a  place 
like  The .  Cornucopia  for  my¬ 
self  and  my  friends. 


photos  by  E.  F.  Shawver  Jr. 
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Venezuela: 

Civilization 

the  capitalist  world. 

Half  the  profits  that  U.S. 
capital  extracts  from  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  originate  in  Venezuela.  Taxes 
on  Standard  Oil  and  Shell  have 
increased  and  Venezuela  has  set 
a  new  price  on  its  oil:  the  cartel 
complains  loudly  but  soon  re¬ 
treats  into  silence.  In  any  case, 
the  business  of  black  oil  is  pure 
gold,  and,  after  all  is  said  and 
done,  the  price  of  Venezuelan 


Of  Oil 

by  Eduardo  Galeano 

Venezuela,  in  proportion  to 
its  population,  has  the  highest 
consumption  in  the  world  of 
Seotish  whisky  and  French  cham¬ 
pagne.  Venezuela  is  also  the 
largest  exporter  of  oil;  more 
than  three  and  a  half  million 
barrels  of  oil  emerge  daily  from 
the  Venezuelan  subsoil,  activat¬ 
ing  the  industrial  machinery  of 


Poverty  is  advancing  like  an  avalanche.  Of  the 
135,000  youths  who  enter  the  labor  market  in 
Venezuela,  scarcely  50,000  find  work.  By  the 
end  of  the  century,  statisticians  estimate  that 
three  quarters  of  Caracas  will  consist  of  slums. 


oil  is  lower  than  it  was  fourteen 
years  ago.  Furthermore,  there 
are  guarantees.  The  government 
threatens  nationalization  of 
everything  —  everything  except 
what  really  matters  —  oil  and 
iron  ore  have  not  been  touched. 

The  pumps  have  been  working 
without  a  stop,  for  half  a  cent¬ 
ury;  with  their  hawk-like  beaks 
they  have  extracted  an  income 
from  oil  so  fabulous  that  it 
amounts  to  double  the  appropria¬ 
tions  of  the  Marshall  Plan  for 
the  reconstruction  of  Europe. 
Since  the  oil  shot  up  in  torrents 
from  the  first  well,  the  national 
budget  has  increased  one 
hundredfold,  but  the  majority 
of  the  population  is  just  as  poor 
as  it  was  when  the  country  lived 
off  its  cacao  and  its  coffee. 
Social  contradictions,  regional 
contradictions;  the  privileged 
minority  lives  in  Caracas,  which 
might  well  be  the  capital  of 
Texas;  the  oil-workers’  com¬ 
munities  on  Lake  Maracaibo,  on 
the  other  hand,  which  produce 
all  the  country’s  opulence,  gener¬ 
ate  at  the  same  time  their 
poverty. 

In  Caracas  kerchiefs  are  called 
foulards  and  they  are  made  by 
Pierre  Cardin,  Dior,  Givenchy  or 
Yves  Saint-Laurent;  if  a  bouti¬ 


que  does  not  stock  all  of  them  it 
is  ruined.  The  nationally  pro¬ 
duced  rum  is  magnificent,  but  it 
doesn’t  have  status:  the  bour- 
geoisis  drinks  Scotch  with  water 
from  Scotland,  which  Venezuela 
brings  from  across  the  ocean  in 
plastic  containers.  The  entire 
population  of  Germany  or  Eng¬ 
land  could  fit  in  the  vast  virgin 
lands  of  this  country:  yet  Vene¬ 
zuela  imports  lettuce  and  com 
from  the  United  States  and  buys 
beans  from  Mexico.  Venezuelan 
farmers  threaten  to  invade  the 
capital:  for  ten  years  they  have 
been  unable  to  command  a  high¬ 
er  price  for  their  produce,  but 
on  the  other  hand  they  are 
obliged  to  pay  500  per  cent 
more  for  the  fertilizer  and 
machinery  they  purchase. 

In  a  consumer  society  not 
everyone  consumes.  The  latest 
model  cars  speed  down  the  gold¬ 
en  avenues  of  Caracas;  mean¬ 
while,  more  than  half  a  million 
of  the  forgotten,  who  sleep  in 
shanties  constructed  out  of  trash, 
observe  the  waste  of  the  others. 
The  slums  spread  over  the  moun¬ 
tain  spurs,  under  the  bridges  and 
to  the  ends  of  the  valley  in 
which  the  city  is  set.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  government  plans 
to  demolish  the  slums  of  La 
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Chamaca,  so  that  they  will  not 
be  visible  from  the  windows  of 
the  four-star  hotel,  the  Caracas 
Hilton. 

The  vast  poor  neighborhoods 
of  Caracas  are  known  as  barrios; 
the  residential  areas  of  the 
wealthy  are  known  as  urban- 
izaciones.  The  hills  where  the 
poor  live  are  known  as  cerros, 
whereas  the  rich  reside  on 
colinas.  The  poor  neighborhoods 
have  ugly  names,  such  as  La 
Charnaca,  Ultimo  Tiro,  El  Gua- 
rataro,  Cano  Amarillo,  Monte 
Piedad,  Gato  Negro,  Barrio 
Ajuro.  The  wealthy  neighbor¬ 
hoods,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
been  baptized  with  delicacy: 
Bello  Monte,  Las  Delicias,  Cam- 
po  Claro,  Country  Club,  El 
Marques,  Prados  del  Este,  Bello 
Campo.  The  rich  have  made  a 
dash  for  the  eastern  side  of  the 
city,  as  the  “rabble”  invades  the 
formerly -restricted  communities 
of  the  well-off.  Poverty  is  advanc¬ 
ing  like  an  avalanche.  Of  the 
135,000  youths  who  enter  the 
labor  market  in  Venezuela, 
scarcely  50,000  find  work.  By 
the  end  of  the  century,  statistic¬ 
ians  estimate  that  three  quarters 
of  Caracas  will  consist  of  slums. 

The  national  majority  is  made 
up  of  young  men.  Half  of  all 


Venezuelans  are  under  the  age  of 
18.  More  than  half  the  children 
and  adolescents  receive  no 
education  whatsoever. 

The  entire  city  of  Caracas  is  a 
violent  city.  It  is  being  converted 
into  a  structure  for  repression. 


The  integrated  minority,  which 
is  facing  a  growing  majority  of 
the  excluded  anxious  to  launch 
the  attack,  must  defend  itself. 
The  Penal  Code  prohibits  the 
carrying  of  arms,  but  it  is 
estimated  that  some  30,000 
people  have  revolvers  or  pistols. 

A  curious  mixture  of  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  oil  and  the  culture  of 
poverty.  The  young  members  of 
the  marginal  groups  in  the  Cara¬ 
cas  slums  dance  to  rock  music, 
wear  psychedelic  shirts,  and  in 
the  poorest  slums  there  are 
television  antennae.  The  public¬ 
ity  bombardment  is  discharged 
from  the  21-inch  screen:  smiling 
faces  sell  love  for  Mother  along 


with  love  for  Mayer’s  hot  dogs: 

The  Celanese  Corporation 
makes  pants  out  of  oil,  blue 
jeans  out  of  synthetic  fibers  and 
promotes  in  the  advertisement 
an  avidity  for.  their  products 
among  the  youth,  including  the 


thousands  and  thousands  of  poor 
boys  condemned  by  society  to 
unemployment  and  delinquency: 
“Rebel,”  they  are  told  on  tele¬ 
vision,  “buy  your  rebellion  by 
buying  Lois  pants.”  A  hand 
drops  like  an  ax  and  splits  the 
skull  of  the  enemy;  the  camera 
is  focused  on  the  wrist  of  the, 
killer:  “Real  men  wear  Tissor 
watches.” 

Lake  Maracaibo  is  a  forest  of 
towers.  The  drills  plunge  deep 
down  into  the  wells.  They  are 
found  not  only  within  the  steel 
derricks  that  fill  the  town.  They 
are  also  to  be  found  within  the 
houses  and  on  the  street  comers 
of  the  cities  that  burst  forth  like 


oil  around  the  lake  and  its  fabul¬ 
ous  riches.  For  half  a  century 
oil-worker  communities  have 
sprung  up  and  have  died,  serving 
the  manpower  needs  of  Shell  or 
Standard  Oil,  dependent  on  the 
production  plans  of  the  com¬ 
panies.  In  slightly  more  than  ten 
years  the  number  of  workers 
employed  by  the  companies 
dropped  by  half:  from  40,000 
to  20,000  throughout  Venezuela. 
Barely  20,000  people  are  suffi¬ 
cient  to  put  into  operation  the 
sources  of  Latin  America’s  great  - 
est  prosperty. 

For  whose  benefit?  The  Vene¬ 
zuelan  Congress  has  never  even 
discussed  the  nationalization  of 
oil.  “You’re  crazy,”  a  Congress¬ 
man  said  to  me,  his  hand  on  my 
shoulder.  “To  propose  such  a 
crazy  idea  would  signify  general 
sickness.”  The  state  oil  company 
languishes  in  the  shadows.  When 
the  government  has  extra  re¬ 
sources,  it  prefers  to  plan  a 
second  level  of  the  superhighway 
in  eastern  Caracas.  The  Venezue¬ 
lan  Oil  Corporation  is  never  men¬ 
tioned.  In  1983  the  majority  of 
the  oil  concessions  expire  and 
already  the  alibi  is  being  pre¬ 
pared:  the  state  won’t  have  the 
forces,  capacity  nor  any  organiz¬ 
ation  whatsoever  for  taking 
charge  of  such  a  complicated 
matter. 

Meanwhile,  utilizing  the 
threadbare  disguise  of  service 
contracts,  a  vast  area  south  of 
Lake  Maracaibo  is  being  handed 
over  with  carefree  impunity: 
there,  the  oil  previously  search¬ 
ed  for  at  public  expense  will  be 
exploited.  True,  a  new  price  has 
been  set  for  Venezuelan  oil,  but 
this  is  a  nationalism  without 
claws.  Venezuelan  oil  is  still 
very  cheap. 

Semicolonial  dependence  is 
not  only  expressed  in  social 
contradictions,  subjecting  the 
fate  of  the  nation  to  the  will  of 
another. 

No  city  in  Venezuela  has 
produced  as  much  wealth  as 
Cabimas.  But  Cabimas  doesn’t 
even  have  sewers.  It  barely  has  a 
couple  of  paved  streets.  Cabimas 
is  a  vast  swamp,  full  of  children 
with  swollen  bellies  and  bare 
feet.  After  squeezing  Cabimas 
dry  for  half  a  century,  Rocke¬ 
feller  abandoned  it  and  even  had 
the  company  buildings  tom 
down.  He  left  only  the  iron  and 
cement  skeletons,  together  with 
the  dry  wells.  The  history  of 
Cabimas  is  also  that  of  many 
other  oil  towns,  all  of  them 
wretched,  dark,  oil-stained,  bom 
to  die. 

The  national  government,  resi¬ 
dent  in  Caracas,  prohibited  the 
songs  that  were  sung  in  fury 
during  New  Year  celebrations  in 
Maracaibo.  Voices  appealed  to 
the  patron  saint  of  the  town,  to 
“La  Chinita”: 

And  therefore  the  sovereign 
people 

Singing  night  and  day. 

Imploring  you,  our  Mother, 

For  God’s  sake,  intervene, 

Come  and  save  your  Zulian 
people 

From  centralism  and 
bouregeoisie. 


For  half  a  century  oil-worker  communities  have 
sprung  up  and  have  died,  serving  the  manpower 
needs  of  Shell  or  Standard  Oil,  dependent  on  the 
production  plans  of  the  companies. 
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by  Jamie  Vaughan 


War.  Hate.  Rape.  Plunder. 
Peace.  Love  Sex.  Blunder.  The 
cosmic  question  arises:  why  all 
the  bullshitting  around?  How 
come  everybody  has  to  play  so 
many  games,  entertaining  in 
their  liveliness,  but  inasne  after  a 
while?  Why  is  everybody  afraid? 
What  do  I  mean  “everybody”? 
How  come  I  can’t  just  stop  and 
look  at  her  eyes  and  touch  her 
and  love  her?  Why  can’t  she  do 
it?  Why  can’t  we,  you  and  I?  All 
of  us. 

I  don’t  write  movie  reviews 
(blah,  blah,  blah).  I  really  don’t 
write  much  of  anything.  I  live 
and  be  and  react  and  do  pretty 
much  everything.  I  see  other 
people  and  other  animals.  May¬ 
be  I’ve  seen  you  or  your  cat  or 
your  dog.  Just  now  I’ve  seen  a 
movie,  and  I  want  you  to  know 
about  it,  to  see  it,  to  let  it  en¬ 
velop  you,  to  let  it  make  you 
understand  more  about  every¬ 
thing,  to  let  you  feel  joy  and 
misery,  to  let  you  feel,  be,  re¬ 
act.  .  .just  about  everything. 
The  Last  of  the  Red  Hot  Lovers. 

American  made  (rah!)  movies 
are  getting  better  and  better  all 
the  time.  Maybe  there’s  hope  to 
save  the  good  ole  USA,  or  at 
12  :  Space  City! 


least  enlighten  it  enough  so  that 
it  can  die  laughing.  Enough  of  us 
ought  to  turn  on  to  what  these 
movies  are,  and  they  are  a  part 
of  our  changing  lives:  awareness. 
With  understanding  comes  love 
and  compassion.  Play  It  Again 
Sam. 

So  what’s  in  a  movie  like 
The  Last  of  the  Red  Hot  Lovers? 
Cushman  is  a  hairy  little  man 
who  runs  a  fish  restaurant  in 
New  York  City.  You’d  want  to 
eat  at  his  place  because  he’s  a 
good  man;  he  personally  super¬ 
vises  his  kitchen.  His  fingers 
smell  of  fish,  and  he’s  in  his 
forties.  Life  ignores  him.  His 
wife  is  Thelma,  but  she’s  just  a 
lump  in  the  bed.  Every  day  he’s 
accompanied  to  work  by  thou¬ 
sands  of  faces  on  the  freeway. 
Naturally  he  yearns  to  touch 
HER  just  once:  “God,  she’s 
beautiful.  .  .girls  are  so  beauti¬ 
ful  today.” 

Elaine  is  the  first  female  hu¬ 
man:  no  beautiful,  so  real,  so 
nymphish.  Cushman  is  lost  in 
her  lack  of  BS,  for  he  has  to 
establish  her  purity  of  soul  and 
desire  for  a  beautiful  moment. 
So  why  all  the  bullshitting  a- 
round? 

Bobbi  (from  Texas,  of  course) 
is  the  second:  beautiful  and  in¬ 
sane.  Some  homy  fiend  is  al¬ 
ways  following  her.  Cushman 
gets  lost  in  her  bullshit. 

The  third  is  his  friend’s  wife. 
By  now  he’s  learned  something: 
just  love  her.  But  this  time  she 
won’t  have  anything  to  do  with 
that.  Shame.  Perversion.  Wicked 
adultery.  Too  much  BS. 

And  that’s  it.  Three  strikes 
and  you’re  back  on  the  freeway 
looking  at  that  beautiful  person 
in  the  car  next  to  yours  and 
thinking  how  wonderful  it 
would  be  to  touch  her. 


K101  and  M.A.G. 

Productions 

present 

FANNY! 

MIDNIGHT,  JULY  15 

at  the 

METROPOLITAN 

THEATRE 


Tickets  $3.00 


1016  Main 


Available  at:  Grass  Hut,  Staff  of  Life  (Positively  4th  Street) 
and  the  Metropolitan  Box  Office 


short 

take 


The  Last  of  the  Red  Hot  Lovers 


l®nDEL®, 


Alley  Series.  Thurs:  La  Strada 
Saturday:  The  Umbrellas  of  Cher¬ 
bourg. 

Ben.  Sequel  to  Willard.  The  film 
that  answers  the  question,  “How  did 
Richard  Nixon  get  into  office?” 

Joseph  Campanella,  Arthur  O’Connel 
and  Merideth  Baxter  star.  Everywhere! 
PG  (and  if  you’ve  got  any  sense  and 
children,  you  won’t  take  them) 

The  Burglars  !  Heist,  action  drama 
set  in  Europe.  If  you  dig  that  sort  of 
thing  . . .  Omar  Sharif,  Dyan  Cannon 
and  Jean-Paul  Belmondo  star.  Cinemas 
and  T&C  Loews  Twin.  PG 

Children  Shouldn’t  Play  With 
Dead  Things.  Or  see  this  movie  for 
that  matter.  Drive-ins.  PG 

Clockwork  Orange.  This  piece  of 
Kubrick  krap  is  now  on  the  Drive-in 
circuit  looking  for  more  of  your  hard 
earned  money.  Unnerving  thing  is 
that . . .  from  a  great  many  people, 
he’s  getting  it.  Hope  you  folks  get 
your  money’s  worth/or  cookies/or 
whatever,  out  of  this  ludicrous,  in¬ 
ane  clap-trap.  Drive-ins.  X.  (and 
Kubrick  really  had  to  fight  to  get 
that  instead  of  an  R!) 

City  Lights.  Chaplin!  The  genius 
at  work.  Two  of  his  films  back  to 
back.  A  must  to  see.  Park  II,  522-5632. 
G.  (GOOD) 

Conquest  of  the  Planet  of  the 
Apes.  Roddy  McDowell  (and  who¬ 
ever  produces  these)  has  a  monkey  on 
his  back.  Sequel  No.4 !  Everywhere. 

PG. 

The  Cowboys.  STILL  HERE  !  !  ! 
John  Wayne  and  his  sado-masochistic 
Cub  Scout  troup  answer  the  question, 
“Where  the  police  forces  get  their 
officers,  and  what  were  they  like  when 
they  were  little  boys?”  T&C  Six.  PG 
(just  remember,  blood  is  not  as  dirty 
and  perverted  as  a  tit. ) 

Duck,  You  Sucker.  Which  is  what 
you’ll  be  if  you  go  see  this  one. 
Memorial  and  Loews  Twin.  PG. 

Fiddler  On  The  Roof.  Blessed  are 
the  meek  . . .  for  they  shall  get  run 
out  of  town.  Tower,  523-7301,  G. 

The  French  Connection  .  At  least 
the  guy’s  not  out  to  bust  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  connection.  Shamrock  Four.  R. 

Fritz  the  Cat .  He’s  the  cat  alright. 
This  excellent  animated  movie  is  still 
here,  and  it’s  well  worth  your  time 
and  money  (well,  prices  could  be 
cheaper,  but  that’s  true  of  every¬ 
where).  Park  III.  X. 

The  Godfather.  If  “Picture  Show” 
is  the  best  of  ‘71,  then  this  is  no  doubt 
the  best  of  ‘72.  A  fantastically  beauti¬ 
ful,  gutsy,  intelligent,  informative, 
well-acted,  well  directed  (have  I  run 
out  of  expletives?)  movie.  The  King, 
Marlon  Brando,  returns  to  claim  his 
title  as  greatest  English-speaking 
actor  of  our  time  with  the  finest 
performance  in  a  long,  long  time.  A1 
Pacino  is  just  as  good;  with  others  like 
Bob  Duvall,  Richard  Castellano, 

Sterling  Hayden,  James  Caan  and 
Richard  Conte  being  merely  brilliant. 
Francis  Ford  Coppola  directs  (and 
how  !  !  !)  Do  not  miss  this  one!  Held 
over  at  the  Galleria,  high  prices  but 
worth  it.  R. 

Hitchcock’s  Frenzy.  He’s  back  at 
his  directing  best,  or  best  direction, 
whichever  applies.  Nevertheless,  quite 
a  good  movie  by  the  master  of  sus¬ 
pense.  Campy  as  hell,  too;  if  that 
matters  to  anyone.  Gaylynn  Terrace, 
771-1261.  High  prices.  R. 

Junior  Bonner.  Action  Drama; 
heavy  on  the  action,  light  of  the 
drama  and  everything  else.  Steve 
McQueen  stars.  Drive-ins,  check  your 
dailies.  PG. 


SPACED! 


1  FANNY  will  perform  live  at  the  Metropolitan  Theatre,  1016  Main,  in  a  special 
midnight  show  this  Saturday,  July  15.  Tickets  are  $3  and  are  available  at  the 
Grass  Hut,  Staff  of  Life,  and  at  the  Metropolitan  Box  office.  Presented  by 
K101  and  MAG  Productions. 


Kelly’s  Heroes.  Fun  if  you  get  off 

to  Don  Rickies  and  Carrol  O’Conner. 
Donald  Sutherland  and  Clint  East- 
wood  co-star.  Around,  check  your 
dailies.  PG. 

Klute.  Jane  Fonda  and  Donald 
Sutherland  in  two  of  the  finest 
portrayals  of  their  careers.  A  very  fine 
movie.  If  you  missed  it  last  time  it 
was  here  . . .  Get  off  yer  ass  and  go 
see  it  !  !  Drive-ins.  R. 

The  Last  Picture  Show.  The  best, 
bar  none,  best  movie  of  1971.  Peter 
Bogdanovich  directs  one  of  the  most 
able  casts  ever  assembled  in  one  place, 
including  Cloris  Leachman,  Ben 
Johnson  and  Jeff  Bridges.  If  you 
haven’t  seen  this  one,  you’re  either 
very  poor,  or  in  jail,  or  have  been 
living  in  Pasadena,  or  are  a  Red-neck, 
or  have  the  taste  of  a  cretin,  or  .... . 
Delman.  R. 

The  Last  of  the  Red  Hot  Lovers. 

The  very  last.  Alan  Arkin  comes  close 
to,  or  passes  without  you  knowing  it, 
his  genius  performance  in  “The 
Russians  Are  Coming  . ...”  If  you’re 
tired  of  downers,  scrape  up  the  bread 
and  go  see  this  one.  Funny,  very  funny. 
Co-stars  Sally  Kellerman  (hilarious) 
and  Paula  Prentiss.  Loews  Twin,  high 
prices.  R. 

Let’s  Scare  Jessica  to  Death. 

Zzzzzzzzz.  Drive-ins.  PG. 

The  Other.  Uta  Hagen  is  worth 
seeing  in  just  about  any  movie.  She’s 
almost  like  a  female  version  of  Brando 
in  that  she  refuses  to  let  herself  be 
type-cast.  If  you’ve  got  the  bread, 
check  it  out . . .  besides,  the  plot’s 
kinda  weird.  Alabama,  522-5176.  PG. 

The  Possession  of  Joel  Delaney . 

Too  bad  it’s  not  Delaney  Bramlett. 

But  it’s  not.  Different  type  of 
horror/esp  film.  Shirley  McLaine 
stars.  Neighborhood  and  drive-ins.  R. 

Play  It  Again,  Sam  .  Woody  Allen 
once  again  exhibits  the  fact  that  be¬ 
sides  acting,  writing,  directing,  etc., 
he’s  a  very  funny  man.  In  this  nice 
version  of  his  Broadway  play,  he 
comes  out  klutzing  and  carries  it  off 
to  a  farcical  finish.  Galleria,  625-4011. 

ilk. 


Portnoy’s  Complaint.  The  movie 
that  proves  masturbation  can  be  fun. 
Dick  Benjamin,  Karen  Black  and  Lee 
Grant  (excellent)  star.  Windsor, 
622-2650.  R. 

Snoopy,  Come  Home,  I  guess  he 
hasn’t  found  it.  For  Peanuts  freaks. 
Northwest  Four.  G. 

Shaft’s  Big  Score  .  Of  what? 

Sequel  to  the  first  money-maker. 
Robert  Roundtree,  Moses  Gunn  star; 
Gordon  Parks  directs.  Metropolitan, 

R. 

The  War  Between  Men  and 
Women.  Summer  fun.  Jack  Lemmon, 
Jason  Robards,  Jr.  (outstanding)  star 
in  one  of  their  funnier  efforts  with 
Barbara  Harris  in  this  comedy  based 
on  cartoonist  James  Thurber.  River 
Oaks,  524-2175.  PG.  ’ 

What’s  Up,  Doc?  Spiced-up 
pablum.  Like  eating  a  good  steak 
without  any  salt  or  pepper.  Ryan 
(my  love  makes  me  beautiful)  0‘Neal 
and  Barbara  Streisand  do  some  fancy 
foot  work  around  a  fine  crowd  of  bit 
players,  including  our  hometown  boy, 
Randy  Quaid  (who  really  is  damn 
good  in  this).  T&C  Six,  high  prices.  G. 

The  Wrath  Of  God.  Robert 

Mitchum  plays  a  bogus  priest  charged 
with  assasination  in  this  bogus  film. 
Neighborhoods  and  drive-ins.  PG. 


The  Boyfriend.  Revival  of  a  show 
that  just  might  from  being  rivived  too 
often.  It  was  good,  maybe,  the  fifth 
time.  Carl  Deese,  Coleen  O’Kit,  and 
Jack  Dickinson.  Fondren  Street 
Theatre.  T83-9930. 

Clamity  on  Campus,  or  the  Pot  at 
the  end  of  the  Rainbow.  Original 
comedy  (?)  about  college  life.  Theatre 
Suburbia  thru  July  22.  1410  W.  43rd, 
682-3525. 


Four  Poster.  Funny,  poignant  story 
starring  Imogene  Coco  (who’s  still  as 
funny  as  she  always  was)  and  her 
husband  King  Donovan  of  Bob 
Cummings  fame  (the  wacky  WWH 
pilot  friend  of  Bob’s).  Windmill 
Dinner  Theatre.  464-7655.  (you  have 
to  eat  their  lousy  food,  or  at  least  pav 
for  it,  to  see  this  excellent  couple  at 
work) 

The  Maids  and  Deathwatch.  Two 
one  acters  by  Genet.  Playwrights  Show 
case  at  the  Autry  House,  6265  S. 

Main.  Fridays  and  Saturdays  thru 
Aug.  5.  524-3168. 

Ripped  and  Wrinkled.  A  musical 
fantasy  with  35  original  songs,  and 
the  Bloontz  All-Stars.  Liberty  Hall, 
tickets  $2.00.  Curtain  8:00pm. 

A  Thousand  Clowns .  Herb 

Gardner  stars  in  this  dramatic 
comedy  about  an  unconventional 
uncle  (a  freak,  really,  in  his  own  time) 
trying  to  keep  his  nephew.  Treehouse 
Cabaret  Theatre,  5920  Bissonnet. 


Mfosfi®- 


Miss  Irene’s 

Studemont,  across  from  Blue  Ribbon 
Rice  Mills.  ROCKY  HILL,  Thursday 
thru  Sunday.  Rocky’s  back  home,  go 
see  him.  THE  ROCKIN’  BLUE  DIA¬ 
MONDS,  every  Wednesday;  they  get 
better  every  week. 

Mad  Dog 

Village  Shopping  Center,  Times  near 
Kirby.  OZ  KNOOZ,  Wed.  thru  Sun. 

Slugs 

Garrott  and  Barnard 
Mostly  music  from  the  stereo,  but 
dancing,  good  vibes,  and  3  different 
music  sections  (Rock,  Jazz  and  Clas¬ 
sical);  Jam  Sessions  featuring  some 
of  Houston’s  finest  jazzmen;  booze 
etc.;  a  real  classy  joint. 

The  Old  Quarter- 

Congress  and  Austin. 

The  best  in  folk  and  contemporary 
music.  THE  ROCKIN  BLUE  DIA¬ 
MONDS,  Thu.  Houston’s  funkiest 
bar. 

Sam  Houston  Coliseum 
THE  YES,  and  J.  GEILS  BAND, 
English  underground  bubble-pop 
and  Boston  soul.  Presented  by 
12th  St.  Productions.  July  31. 

Tanney’s 

4729  Calhoun,  across  from  UH. 

DON  SANDERS,  Thu.  CIRCUS, 

Fri  -  Sat.  Good  folk  music,  rock, 
hamburgers,  beer,  and  Houston’s 
prettiest  booking  agent. 

Love  Street 
Allen’s  Landing 

SAVANNAH  BREEZE,  SOME¬ 
BODY  ELSE,  Fri  -  Sat.  Cover: 

$1.50.  Thu:  Benefit  for  Inlet! 

La  Bastille 

Old  Market  Square 

MUDDY  WATERS,  nightly  until 

Saturday.  GO  SEE  THIS  MAN! 

Three  shows  nightly,  get  $1.00 
discount  with  Space  City  ad. 

Coming  next  week,  the  white  king 
of  soul:  WAYNE  COCHRAN  and 
THE  C.C.  RIDERS. 

Sandee’s 

South  Park  and  OST 
SUGAR  DADDY,  Fri  -  Sat. 

50  cents  cover,  beer  and  wine. 

Metropolitan  Theater 

Downtown  on  Main  Street. 

FANNY  in  a  special  midnight  show, 
July  15.  Four  lovely  ladies  who’ll 
shake  your  fanny.  Tickets  at  Grass 
Hut,  Staff  of  Life,  and  Metro.  Theatre 


More  music  on  14 
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Baked  Potatoes 

12  Charbrolled 

Hamburgers 

Onion  Rings 

Spaghetti 

Sundaes 

Shakes 

Steaks 

Beer 


HAPPY  HOUR 

Mon.  thru  Thurs.  7  to  9  p.m. 
Pitcher  of  Beer  $1 


FREE  LIVE  ENTERTAINMENT  NITELY 

TONITE 

DON  SANDERS 

Fri.  Kite  \ 

jT  THURSDAY’S  ~ 
CHILDREN 

Sat.  8  Sun. 

CIRCUS 


4729  Calhoun 

ll  M-dnite  Directly  across  Irom  the  University  Campus 


This  coupon  good  for  one 
Free  Beer  with  Food  Order 

OFFER  EXPIRES  WEDNESDAY.  JULY  19 


MUSIC  SPACE-IN  cont,  from  13 
Jones  Hall 

LOVE  SONG,  July  15,  tickets  $1.50 
advance,  $2  at  the  door.  Available 
at  Tickettown,  Houston  Ticket 
Service,  U  of  H  Ticket  Office. 

This  is  Jesus  rock. 


Contemporary  Arts  Museum 

3147  Montrose,  526-3129 
LICHTENSTEIN.  12  comic  book  like 
paintings  to  be  seen  through  Aug.  20. 
Upper  Gallery. 

AFTER  SCHOOL  ART,  Colorful 
paintings  and  drawings  by  children 
of  all  ages.  Lower  level  gallery. 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts 

1001  Bissonnet.  526-1361. 

CALDER  AND  MIRO.  “A  Childs 
Summer  with  Calder  and  Miro,”  For 
both,  a  grand  mixture  of  serenity  and 
mystery;  the  two  artists  mirror  each 
other  in  different  mediums.  Masterson 
Junior  Gallery. 

Galleries 

ADEPT  GALLERY.  Luther  G.  Walker 
in  a  one-man  show  of  paintings,  poetry 
and  prose.  6-9pm,  weekdays;  l-5pm. 
Sun.  1317  Binz. 

ARTIST  OUTLET  COMMUNITY 
CENTER.  Local  black  artists  on  the 
black  life  style.  Most  media.  9-5pm, 
Mon-Sat.  2603  Blodgett. 

BLACK  ARTS  FESTIVAL.  Works  by 
Texas  Southern  University  students 
and  Houstonians.  Hours  are  10am-6pm, 
weekdays,  noon  to  6pm,  Sat.  and 
2-6pm  Sun.  3303  Lyons. 

CONTRACT  GRAPHICS.  Summer 
exhibition  on  the  portfolib  works  of 
Ed  Ruscha,  Richard  Haas  and  Bryce 
Marden  through  July  31.  5116 
Morningside,  524-1593. 

CRAWFORD  GALLERY.  Landscapes 
and  still  lifes  by  Rodde  and  Savin. 
Sculptures  by  Choate.  10am-5pm, 
Tues-Sat.,  1100  Bissonnet. 


DUBOSE  GALLERY.  Contemporary 
graphics  by  various  artists.  Also  their 
famous  African  and  Pre-Columbian 
collection.  2950  Kirby,  526-2353. 
FERNDALE  POTTERY.  Handmade 
stoneware  and  bronze,  9am-5pm, 
Mon-Sat.  2902  Ferndale,  528-2796. 
FRAME  FORUM.  Prints,  odds  and 
ends.  Also  inexpensive  framing 
services  by  local  artists.  1405  Waugh. 
GOOD  EARTH  GALLERY.  A  great 
new  gallery  concept.  Features  Hous¬ 
ton  artists.  The  price  is  right.  Hours 
are  llam-3pm  and  7-10pm,  daily. 

508  Louisiana. 

HOOKS-EPSTEIN  GALLERY. 
Contemporary  graphics  by  various 
artists.  1200  Bissonnet,  529-2343. 
LATENT  IMAGE.  Old  and  new 
photographs  of  Houston.  A  feast  for 
the  eye.  1122  Bissonnet,  529-2343. 
MATRIX.  Featuring  five  photographers 
offering  a  “hodge-podge”  of  styles. 
Fairview  at  Taft. 

HENKLE  GALLERY.  The  World  of 
Peter  Max.  Hours  are  llam-6pm. 
Tues-Sat.  and  llam-5pm  Sun. 

2590  Kirby. 

ROBINSON  GALLERIES.  “Olympic 
Art  1972.”  Famed  international 
artists  and  their  concept  of  the 
Olympic  games.  3220  Louisiana, 
528-7674. 


SMC  MEETING: 

Thu,  July  13  at  tJH  in  the  UC  at  7 :30. 


BENEFIT  CONCERT: 

There  will  be  a  Festival  for  Peace  this 
Sunday,  July  16,  from  3— 9pm  in 
Hermann  Park  off  MacGregor  Rd. 
opposite  the  golf  course„  Performing 
will  be  Don  Sanders,  Axis,  Circus,  and 
Denim0  Also  George  Joseph  and  Kansas, 
This  is  a  benefit  for  the  Student  Mobil¬ 
ization  Committee  to  End  the  War, 


unclassified 


FRIENDLY  CALIFORNIA  prison 
inmate  would  really  like  to  receive 
some  mail  from  far-out  people  to 
help  pass  the  long  hours  I  must 
spend  here.  Please  send  a  photo 
if  you  can.  Joe  Kennedy,  Box  B- 
38092,  Jamestown,  CA  95327. 

NEED  RIDE  TO  CALIFORNIA  near 
San  Francisco.  Please  call  721-2765 
and  ask  for  Debbie  or  leave  a  message. 
Very  important!! 

MOVING  AND  HAULING:  Call 
RI  7-2746. 

REWARD  lor  the  return  of  ripped-off 
Schwinn  10-speed  bike,  Varsity  Sport, 
blue  rear  rack,  generator  lights  front 
and  rear.  Serial  No.  CF-36385.  Tom 
522-5901. 

KITCHEN  TABLE  brown  formica  top. 
Four  chairs,  $12.  Large  selection  of 
baby  clothes,  15  cents  each.  Bookshelf, 
$5.  Like  new  electric  clothes  dryer, 

$50.  Two-door  good  Frigidair  re¬ 
frigerator,  $35.  Call  644-8831  Sunday 
or  any  morning  before  10  am. 

OHIO  CONVICT,  26,  would  like  some 
mail  from  together  women.  I  am  a 
journalist  for  a  con  paper  and  soon  to 
be  released.  Mike  Shepard,  No.74558, 
Box  788,  Mansfield,  Ohio,  44901. 

I  WOULD  LIKE  TO  CORRESPOND 
WITH  ANYONE.  l  am  presently  con¬ 
fined  in  Mansfield  Reformatory.  l  am 
24  and  very  open-minded.  All  letters 
will  be  answered.  C.  Taylor,  79056,  PO 
Box  788,  Mansfield,  Ohio  44901. 


WILL  BE  DRIVING  TO  KANSAS 
CITY,  leaving  last  week  in  July.  Rider 
wanted  to  help  with  driving  and 
expenses.  Call  Carol  522-5846. 

WOULD  LIKE  TO  RAP  WITH 
FAMILIES  AND  WISH  TO  LIVE 
IN  REMOTE  AREA  in  central  B.C. 
Canada.  Takes  a  little  bread  and  a  lot 
of  love.  Peace/knowledge/power. 

Write  Karl  Theis,  203  Conway,  San 
Antonio,  Texas. 

CAMPING  GEAR  —  9x16  tent,  $70. 
Pup  tent,  $7.  Large  zip  together  bed¬ 
rolls,  $30.  Small  stove,  $5.  523-0407. 

BEGINNER  TO  INTERMEDIATE 
TENNIS  PARTNER  WANTED.  Male 
or  female.  Have  extra  racket  and 
willing  to  teach  beginner.  Call  Jerry 
626-8956. 

SURROUNDED  BY  THE  SAME 
people  everyday,  this  incarceration 
is  very  unbearable  without  communi¬ 
cations.  If  concerned,  please  write 
Carlos  Lamount  Manuel,  18410-101, 
Box  1500,  El  Reno,  OK  73036. 
Thanks  very  much. 

I  AM  PRESENTLY  INCARCERATED 
in  the  (Federal)  Robert  F.  Kennedy 
Center  at  Morgantown,  WVa,  and 
would  like  to  hear  from  anyone  who 
wishes  to  write.  Will  answer  all  letters. 
Address  to:  Dana  Quinby,  340-103, 
Box  1000,  Morgantown,  West  Va., 
26505.  Thanks. 

JUDY  &  SHIRLEY:  so  when  are  you 
coming  to  see  us  anyway?  Get  sleeve 
together  and  DO  IT! 
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unclassifieds 

Space  City!  Unclassifieds  are  free.  Fill  out  this  form  and  mail  to  Unclassif leds,  Space 
City!,  1217  Wichita,  Houston,  77004.  Preference  given  to  service  and  non-profit  ads. 

We  don't  accept  “sex  ads."  We  believe  that  far  from  characterizing  a  position  of  sexual 
liberation,  they  are  frequently  exploitative  of  sexuality,  especially  that  of  women  and 
gay  people.  Not  all  “sex  ads"  are  exploitative  of  course,  but  we  don’t  know  any  simple 
guideline  for  determining  which  are  and  which  aren't.  We  will  generally  accept  ads  how¬ 
ever,  for  roommates  which  specify  gay  or  straight,  male  or  female,  to  avoid  possible  con¬ 
fusion  when  two  parties  get  together.  Space  City!  reserves  the  right  to  reject  any  ad,  or 
to  change  or  delete  po>  'rie  not  in  keeping  with  our  policy. 


cont.  from  8 

William  Kunstler  and  Carl  Bor¬ 
age,  asking  for  a  continuance  of 
the  sentencing,  argued  that 
Brown’s  constitutional  rights 
were  violated  when  he  was 
secretly  transf erred  to  New 
Orleans,  but  the  court  denied 
the  argument.  Judge  Lansing 
Mitchell  also  refused  a  defense 


motion  challenging  his  right  to 
pass  sentencing  because  of  “ill 
feeling  toward  the  defendant.” 
The  judge  ordered  the  sentenc¬ 
ing  delayed  until  Brown  goes  on 
trial  in  New  York. 

Brown  was  jailed  in  New  York 
City  last  October  and  charged 
with  robbery  and  attempted 
murder  in  connection  with  an 
alleged  holdup  of  a  New  York 
City  tavern. 

Guardian 

California  Organization 
Urges  War  Boycott 

For  11  years  now  the  United 
States  has  been  fighting  in  Viet¬ 
nam.  For  11  years  American 
servicemen  have  been  dying  and 
killing  in  Vietnam.  For  11  years 
American  business,  conscious  of 
the  profits  to  be  made  through 
the  war,  has  ignored  and  denied 
its  ability  and  responsibility  to 
stop  the  war. 

A  California  organization.  The 
Boycott,  has  initiated  a  selective 
boycott  of  certain  companies 
and  products  in  order  to 
cont.  on  17 


FIRST  HOUSTON  APPEARANCE ! 


Muddy 

Waters 

and  his  7-pc  Blues  Band! 

Come  and  hear  “The  King  of  the  Blues’ 

FINAL  WEEKEND  ! 

Closes  Saturday,  July  15 


LA  BASTILLE 


227-3788 


.00  off  with  this  ad! 
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ENOUGH  FOR  ANYONE!! 
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“remind  American  business  of 
its  moral  duties.  We  demand  that 
American  business  become  act¬ 
ive  in  opposition  to  the  indis¬ 
criminate  slaughter  in  Southeast 
Asia,”  said  The  Boycott  news¬ 
letter. 

The  Boycott  is  calling  for  a 
boycott  of  R.J.  Reynolds  Co.: 
makers  of  Winston,  Salem  and 
Camel  cigarrettes;  Anheuser- 
Busch  Co.;  Budweiser,  Michelob, 
and  Busch  beers;  Standard  Oil 
Co.;  Chevron,  Amoco,  Humble, 
Enjay,  Esso,  Sohio,  and  RPM 
Motor  Oil;  and  the  Sunday 
editions  of  all  newspapers. 

“Why  these  companies?”  the 
newsletters  ask.  “Almost  every¬ 
body  buys  them.  You  can 
change  easily  to  a  different 
brand.  All  the  companies  are 
highly  automated.  Few  workers 
will  be  hurt.  And  all  the  compan¬ 
ies  are  large  and  powerful,  but 
have  remained  publically  silent 
about  the  killing  in  Vietnam.” 


Anti-war  Labor 
Group  Formed 


workers  to  demand  an  end  to 
the  war  in  Indochina  and  an  end 
to  wage  controls.  The  vote  was 
reversed  later,  however,  when 
the  conference’s  leadership  ob¬ 
jected  to  the  motion. 

Speakers  at  the  conference  in 
addition  to  leading  trade  union 
officials  included  Coretta  Scott 
King  and  Sen.  Mike  Gravel  (D- 
Alaska).  The  speeches  empha¬ 
sized  the  devastating  toll  the  war 
has  had  on  the  economy  and 
workers’  living  standards.  Several 
speakers  described  the  war  as  a 
“trade  union  issue”  and  said  that 
Labor  for  Peace  ought  to  be  a 
permanent  organization  guar¬ 
anteeing  that  wars  like  Vietnam 
will  never  happen  again. 

Gravel  urged  the  delegates  to 
take  a  stand  in  the  anti-war 
actions,  saying  “It  has  mystified 
me  to  no  end  why  the  labor 
movement,  which  has  been  in 
the  lead  of  this  country’s  social 
legislation,  has  not  been  in  the 
lead  in  the  fight  for  peace.  You 
should  get  back  to  where  you 
belong,  get  behind  the  barriers 
where  the  youth  have  been, 
getting  their  heads  bashed  in.  Go 
back  where  you  belong  on  the 
barriers  of  conflict  like  you  did 
in  the  thirties,”  he  urged. 

The  two  major  resolutions 
adopted  at  the  two-day  confer¬ 
ence  set  forth  a  statement  of 
policy  on  the  war  and  a  struct¬ 
ure  for  the  organization  calling 
for  a  national  steering  committee 
with  national  and  regional  head¬ 
quarters  and  local  and  regional 
Labor  for  Peace  groups.  Then- 
tasks  would  be  primarily  educat¬ 
ional:  “to  inform,  educate  and 
arouse”  workers  to  act  to  end 
the  war  now.  Labor  for  Peace 
will  publish  a  monthly  news¬ 
letter  and  set  up  a  speakers 
bureau. 

Dallas  Kids  Take  It  On  Rear 


ST.  LOUIS,  Mo.  -  Labor  for 
Peace,  the  first  anti-war  organiza¬ 
tion  for  trade  unionists  since  the 
defunct  Labor  Assembly  for 
Peace  dissolved  in  1968,  was 
formed  in  St.  Louis  during  a 
union  conference  hosted  by  the 
Teamsters  in  late  June. 

The  June  23-24  conference 
was  held  at  the  Teamsters  Joint 
Council  Auditorium  and  drew 
over  1,000  delegates  and  ob¬ 
servers  from  32  states  and  35 
international  trade  unions,  in¬ 
cluding  14  AFL-CIO  affiliates 
and  five  major  unions  represents 
ing  approximately  4  million 
workers.  Some  18  per  cent  of 
the  delegates  were  black;  a  few 
more  women. 

The  formation  of  the  organ¬ 
ization  was  initiated  by  Harold 
Gibbons,  Teamsters  vice-pres¬ 
ident;  Clifton  Caldwell,  vice- 
president  of  the  Amalgamated 
Meat  Cutters  &  Butcher  Work¬ 
men;  and  David  Livingston, 
secretary  treasurer  of  the  Dis¬ 
tributive  Workers  of  America 
upon  their  return  this  spring 
from  the  Democratic  Republic 
of  Vietnam  (DRV).  They  were 
the  first  U.S.  trade  union  delega¬ 
tion  to  visit  the  DRV  govern¬ 
ment. 

A  straw  vote  of  the  union 
delegates  at  the  conference 
carried  2-1  a  proposal  to  call  for 
a  one-day  work  stoppage  by 


Texas  reportedly  leads  the 
nation  in  public  school  instances 
of  corporal  punishment,  and 
Dallas  leads  Texas.  These  pad¬ 
dlings,  slappings  and  similar  ad¬ 
ministrations  of  displeasure  are 
not  solely  limited  to  students 
of  grade  school  level. 

Nat  Hentoff,  in  a  recent 
ACLU  publication,  cited  an  in¬ 
cident  in  which  a  senior  in  a 
Dallas  high  school  was  told  he 
would  not  be  allowed  to  grad¬ 
uate  unless  he  submitted  to 
three  licks  for  violating  a  parking 
regulation.  A  long  hassle  ensued, 
in  which  the  mother  of  the  boy 
asked  that  the  licks  be  given  to 
her  instead.  However,  the  ad¬ 
ministration  was  determined 
that  only  one  person  would  be 
the  recipient  of  its  justice,  and 
in  the  end  the  boy  consented  to 
the  “punishment.” 

He  had  a  good  academic  rec¬ 
ord,  had  never  received  less  than 
an  A  in  conduct,  and  opposed 
the  corporal  punishment  only 
because  he  felt  it  would  be  an 
insult  to  his  dignity. 

The  past  academic  year  (1971- 
1972)  produced  an  estimated 
22,000  cases  of  corporal  punish¬ 
ment  in  Dallas  schools,  a  notice¬ 
able  rise  over  the  6,000  the  year 
before,  according  to  the  Dallas 
Iconoclast. 

—  Texas  Observer 


GURU  MAHARAJ-JI 


14  Year  Old  Spiritual  Master 


Divine  Light  Mission  -  98  Dennis  -  529-9489 


“The  knowledge  is  within  you, 
God  is  within  you .  And  I  can 
show  you  God  if  you  want  to 
see  him.  I  can  show  you  your  father  if  you  want 
to  see  him.” 


Mahatma  Krishnasukhanand  will  speak  on  our 
Lord’s  knowledge: 
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Houston  Room 
UH  Student  Center 


7:30  pm 
FREE! 


Jewish  Community  Center 
5601  So  Braeswood 
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PIPES  CLIPS  PAPERS  INCENSE  COMIX 
CANDLES  LEATHER  GOODS  HOOKAHS 
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Glosed  Mondays 

inf  50UTH  ^HEPHAKP, 
527-9094- 


Platter  Chatter 


Trip-planning  department : 

Yes  and  J.  Geils  band  on  July  31, 

Fanny  at  the  Metropolitan  theater,  midnight  July  15. 

Leon  Russell  at  the  Coliseum  on  Aug.  2. 

Don  Hicks  and  his  Hot  Licks  with  Cheech  and  Chong  at  the  Music  Hall  on 
Aug.  12.  A  laugh  riot. 

Malo  and  Humble  Pie  Aug.  28. 

Mike  Dunham  of  Southwest  Concerts  has  Pink  Floyd  booked  for  Sept.  9. 
They  have  never  appeared  in  Texas.  They  will  bring  along  their  own  quadrafonic 
system  and  should  be  something  else.  Southwest  Concerts  is  promoting  all  these 
events  save  for  Leon  and  Fanny.  12th  Street  is  co-producing  for  the  Yes/J.  Geils 
show.  With  a  little  luck  maybe  Concerts  West  can  be  shut  down  for  good  and  I 
will  be  able  to  say  that  all  the  promoters  I  have  to  deal  with  are  human  beings. 

Muddy  Waters  will  be  a  La  Bastille  through  the  weekend  and  you  ought  to  go 
see  him.  You  won’t  find  many  cleaner  pickers  around.  Opening  night  Muddy 
did  some  things  with  a  slide  guitar  that  were  toojnuch  to  believe  so  I’m  going 
back  later  to  see  if  my  eyes  and  ears  really  perceived  what  I  thought  they  did. 
The  affable  host,  Ernie  Criezis  let  me  in  and  poured  some  free  drinks  down  me; 
an  act  of  kindness  I  shall  not  soon  forget.  The  next  act  to  come  in  will  be 
Raashan  Roland  Kirk  Aug.  4-12. 

Rocky  Hill  Band  will  be  at  Miss  Irenes’  this  weekend. 
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PREGNANT 


NEED  HELP < 


For  information  on  abortion,  birth  control,  preg¬ 
nancy  testa  and  counseling  call  locally  —  call 
Problem  Pregnancy  Information  Service,  Inc. 
Counselors  are  on  duty  24  hours  a  day.  We  will 
answer  your  questions  completely  &  openly. 


Problem  Pregnancy  Information  Service 
209  Stratford  St.,  Houston 
Office  hours  9:30  am-9:30  pm  7  days  a  week 


523-2521 

523-7408 

523-5354 

523-7453 
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PAINTINGS  ***  Mike  Quatro  Jam  Band  ***  Evolution  ***  38m37s 

Let  me  tell  you  about  this  record.  Mike  Quatro  began  playing  piano  at  age 
five.  He’s  now  27.  He  was  a  child  prodigy  of  classical  music.  He  has  been  the 
subject  of  countless  feature  stories  in  major  magazines  and  newspapers.  At  16 
he  left  his  regular  spot  on  the  Lawrence  Welk  Show  to  go  on  his  own.  His  20th 
year  saw  his  inauguration  as  a  concert  producer  who  handled  shows  like  Joe 
Cocker,  Sly,  Traffic,  Ten  Years  After,  Grand  Funk,  Mountain,  Hendrix  and  the 
Stones.  He  quit  to  form  this  band  with  drummer  Terry  Mullen  around  the  start 
of  1971. 

For  those  sluggards  still  unimpressed  he  plays  a  creation  called  the  electro¬ 
piano  a  little  device  the  heralded  Baldwin  company  spent  15  years  and 
$300,000  developing.  This  gadget  uses  29  contact  mikes  instead  of  soundboards 
and  54  amplifiers.  It  is  touted  as  having  the  capacity  to  reproduce  the  sounds  of 
an  entire  orchestra.  It  is  the  only  instrument  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  The 
prototype. 

But  not  enough,  for  Mike  also  brought  along  a  Mini-Moog  synthesizer.  He 
also  sings  lead  on  “Court  of  the  Crimson  King,”  the  only  “cover”  song  on  the 
record  as  well  as  his  only  vocal  and  the  only  tune  with  guitarist,  Ted  Nugent, 
Amboy  Dukes  whiz. 

Paintings  is  to  put  it  bluntly  a  monster  so  gargantuan  it  could  lick  King  Kong, 
Godzilla  and  Rodan  with  one  hand  while  holding  off  the  Living  Dead  and  a  pack 
of  werewolves,  wombats  and  witches  with  the  other.  Don’t  let  his  classical  and 
orchestral  background  put  you  off,  Mike  knows  what  rock  is  —  if  “Circus  (What 
I  Am)”  won’t  lift  you  off  your  butt  then  neither  can  the  Stones.  Plus  you’ll  en¬ 
counter  Ted  Finley’s  rich  singing  voice,  a  blues  song  that  boogies,  Rachmaninoff, 
and  kaboodles  of  other  surprises. 

This  is  a  remarkable  record.  From  the  Brad  Johannsen  cover  (the  guy  who 
did  those  space/warp  posters  for  KAUM)  to  the  last  Moog  burp.  Mike  can  do 
his  show  live;  indeed  in  the  last  year-and-a-half  he  has  performed  at  rock  concerts, 
with  symphonies,  and  for  festivals.  Extraordinary.  96. 

FOGHAT  *  *  *  Bearsville  (Distributed  by  Warner-Reprise)  *  *  *  37m  45s 

Tony  Stevens,  Roger  Earl  and  “Lonesome”  Dave  Peverett  left  Savoy  Brown 
to  merge  with  Rod  Price  as  Foghat.  This  initial  endeavor  was  recorded  in  Wales 
and  the  engineering  is  credited  to  Kingsley  (the  nearest  thing  to  a  Martian) 

Ward.  It'  is  an  engaging  mixture  of  Foghat  concoctions  and  oldies  like  “May- 
belline”  and  “I  Just  Want  to  Make  Love  to  You”. 

The  sound  is  clean,  twin-guitar  straight-forward  rock  and  roll.  Harsh  vocals, 
curling,  twining  axes  and  a  twisting  bass  always  ahead  of  the  rhythm  make  this 
a  good  one.  Can  Savoy  Brown  still  be  Savoy  Brown  with  these  three  guys  gone 
as  Foghat?  86. 


ROCK  &  ROLL  RESURRECTION  *  *  *  Ronnie  Hawkins  *  *  *  Monument 
(Distributed  by  Columbia)  *  *  *  24m  36s 

Ronnie  is  best  known  for  molding  the  Hawks  who  backed  up  Dylan  before 
becoming  The  Band.  He  is  said  to  be  a  rigid  taskmaster;  a  wild  and  wooly  ring¬ 
leader  who  works  his  groups  into  a  tight  unit.  His  particular  field  is  ‘50’s  rock 
and  this  record  presents  versions  of  classics  like  “Maybelline,”  “Lawdy  Miss 
Clawdy,”  “Memphis,”  “Ain’t  That  a  Shame,”  “Bony  Moronie,”  “Diddley  Daddy,” 
&  “I’m  in  Love  Again.”  There’s  also  “Cora  Mae,”  by  Ronnie,  “When  my  Dream-  ’ 
boat  Comes  Home”  and  a  Kristofferson  selection,  “The  Same  Old  Song,”  with 
a  bit  of  boys  locker  room  philosophy: 


The  Worst  I  ever  had  was  good. 


Several  problems  intrude,  however.  Ronnie’s  fame  stems  from  his  rep  as  a 
live  performer  and  his  ability  to  mold  a  cohesive  musical  group.  So  you  would 
think  this’d  be  a  live  album  maybe  cut  in  his  club  in  Toronto.  But  it  was  done 
in  Nashville  with  a  lot  of  those  familiar  names  everyone  uses:  Charlie  McCoy, 
Grady  Martin,  Kenny  Buttrey,  David  Briggs,  and  Pete  Drake  —  25  musicians 
were  employed.  If  this  is  a  rock  *n  roll  resurrection  then  why  do  we  have  Boots 
Randolph  and  a  string  section?  And  if  Ronnie  is  such  a  good  ‘ole  boy  then  what’s 
he  doing  releasing  a  record  with  only  24%  minutes  of  music?  The  cuts  range 
from  2:08  to  2:57  in  length  and  the  total  time  of  this  album  is  less  than  Side  2 
of  the  Buddy  Miles/Santana  jam. 

Aside  from  this  the  record  is  technically  good,  the  playing  professional  and 
the  songs  selected  are  true  bombers.  But  you’ve  heard  'em  all  before  and  chances 
are  if  you’ve  been  around  you  have  the  originals  by  Chuck  Berry,  Lloyd  Price, 
Larry  Williams,  Fats  Domino  and  Bo  Diddley.  So  save  your  money;  rock  and 
roll  is  not  about  drum-tight  cover  versions  with  strings  and  a  trumpet.  71. 

WIND  OF  CHANGE  *  *  *  Peter  Frampton  *  *  *  A&M  *  *  *  42  m  24s 

Peter  labored  as  co-lead  guitar  with  Humble  Pie  for  3%  years,  saw  an  increas¬ 
ing  divergence  between  him  and  Steve  Marriott  so  he  took  off  like  the  dove  on 
the  cover  and  did  a  solo  flight.  He  produced  this  nifty  disc;  it’s  quite  softer  and 
more  acoustic  than  his  recent  parent  group’s  screaming  rock.  I  know  I’ll  be 
listening  to  cuts  like  “Lady  Lieright”  and  “All  Right”  long  after  Humble  Pie  has 
gathered  dust. 

Klaus  Voorman,  Ringo  and  Billy  Preston  happened  in  for  a  tune  but  the 
bulk  of  the  songs  are  done  by  Peter,  Andrew  Bown,  Frank  Carillo  and  Mike 
Kellie.  And  a  heady  mix  they  do  make.  Pete  doesn’t  sing  too  bad  either.  An 
auspicious  debut  for  Frampton  and  a  delicately  rocking  record.  91. 

RARE  HENDRIX  *  *  *  Trip  Records  (Distributed  by  United  Artists)  *  *  * 

34m  56s 

I  suppose  the  Hendrix  freaks  will  have  to  have  this  although  the  eight  songs 
here  are  totally  undistinguished.  There  is  no  recording  information  identifying 
who  played  bass  and  drums,  when,  where  or  who  the  vocalist  was.  If  that  isn’t 
far  out  enough  for  you,  two  of  the  three  photographs  including  the  front  cover 
spread  have  been  reversed  and  portray  Jimi  as  a  right-handed  picker. 

The  cuts  were  made  at  some  time  in  Jimi’s  past  before  he  developed  his 
sizzling  style.  There  not  as  bad  as  that  Get  That  Feeling  album  which  came  out 
in  ‘68  and  sounded  like  everyone  was  submerged  in  tons  o^molasses;  they  just 
aren’t  particularly  exciting.  Jimi  picks  out  more  of  a  blues  line  in  these  sessions. 
There  are  few  vocals  and  almost  none  of  the  talk  between  songs  which  later  be¬ 
came  a  part  of  the  image. 

I  don’t  claim  to  know  what  Jimi  would  or  would  not  have  done  if  —  it’s  my 
opinion  from  what  I  have  read  about  his  perfectionist  tendencies  that  he’d  be  as 
likely  to  release  this  as  he  would  a  chorus  of  buzzards  farting. 

CARLOS  SANTANA  &  BUDDY  MILES!  LIVE!  *  *  *  Columbia  *  *  *  45m  21s 

Energy  for  the  Universe  from  the  center  of  a  volcano .  Diamond  Head  crater 
to  be  exact.  Phis  Luis  Gasca,  three  conga  drummers.  Coke  Escovedo’s  timbales, 
sax,  organ,  two  guitars,  bass  and  two  drummers.  Think  this  mutha  has  a  per¬ 
cussion  section?  Only  half  the  twelve  man  band. 

Side  one  is  the  Miles/Santana  we  know:  “Evil  Ways,”  “Them  Changes”  and 
three  other  short  cuts  all  building  up  to  “Free  Form  Funkafide  Fifth,”  25 
minutes  of  jazz-inflected  improvisation  bubbling  along  like  molten  lava.  Leon 
Thomas  provided  the  words  with  Buddy,  Carlos,  Ron  Johnson  (bass)  and  Greg 
Errico  (drums)  penning  the  music. 

Carlos  brought  along  his  usual  blistering  guitar  and  Buddy  is  his  effervescent 
self.  They  pull  this  off  quite  well  considering  that  it  is  a  merger  of  two  bands.  A 
sort  of  super  supersession  if  you  will  which  poses  some  interesting  questions: 
now  how  about  recording  Bloodrock,  Grand  Funk  and  Black  Sabbath  together 
in  the  boiler  room  of  a  battleship.  Winner  take  all,  no  earplugs  and  bring  your 
own  amps.  Ah,  that  would  be  a  moment! 

Returning  to  the  subject  —  a  live  album  inside  a  volcano,  which  proves  there 
are  some  Hawaiians  busy  doing  things  other  than  surfing,  beach  bumming,  and 
frisking  the  turistas  —  this  record  is  strong.  Surprisingly  good  sound  quality  for 
a  live  album.  Everything  comes  through  nicely  without  getting  mangled.  You’ll 
hear  more  jazz  than  on  any  of  Buddy  or  Carlos’  records  but  you  will  be  able  to 
recognize  the  Santana  touch.  “Marbles,”  a  John  McLaughlin  tune  is  a  fabulous, 
searing  four  minute  opener  for  an  album  with  a  rock  side  and  a  flip  that’ll  roll 
you  right  on  over.  93. 

****************** 


FREE  *  *  *  *  At  Last 

Free’s  new  offering  presents  a  paradox.  On  one  hand,  the  press  release  claims 
Free  to  be  one  of  England’s  top  groups  and  stars  over  here  as  well.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  music  would  suggest  that  they  shouldn’t  be  either.  Their  only  ac¬ 
complishment  on  At  Last  is  that  they’ve  found  nine  new  ways  to  interpret  A ll 
Right  Now.  This  formula  grew  heavy  on  the  ears  two  albums  ago.  The  group 
split  up,  then  reformed  to  do  this  record. 

Vocalist  Paul  Rodgers  is  the  only  bright  spot  on  this  record,  a  role  he  has 
played  on  most  of  their  previous  albums.  Rodgers  is  one  of  the  better  English 
singers  and  could  rival  many  “superstar”  singers.  The  songs  are  what  drag  Free 
down.  They  just  don’t  seem  to  be  particularly  talented  writers.  Perhaps  they 
should  get  together  with  Raspberries. 

RASPBERRIES  *  *  *  *  Raspberries 

Raspberries  is  the  latest  group  to  try  and  take  us  back  to  Beatle  music.  Sur¬ 
prisingly,  they  do  a  good  job  of  it.  Actually,  the  quartet’s  music  falls  in  some¬ 
where  between  the  Beatles,  McCartney  alone,  the  BeeGees  and  Badfinger.  The 
songs  on  the  album  range  from  hard  rock  (a  tired  term)  to  lush  orchestral  ballads. 
The  unusual  thing  is  that  all  the  material  is  strong,  well  written  and  full  of  those 
little  Beatle  touches. 

Were  it  not  for  this  high  quality  material,  Raspberries  would  fall  in  with 
groups  like  Bread,  whose  songs  are  lightweight,  pretty  and  undestinctive.  How¬ 
ever,  in  a  day  when  so  many  mediocre  songs  are  served  up  as  hits,  it  is  a  rare 
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thing  to  find  an  album  so  totally  well  written. 

Of  course,  writing  is  only  part  of  a  group,  playing  enters  in  also.  Raspberries 
are  not  flashy  musicians  but  they  are  as  competent  technically  as  most.  They 
employ  string  sections  on  four  or  five  arrangements  and  manage  to  stay  away 
from  overproducing. 

Vocally,  they  give  us  two  voices  that  have  captured  a  stunning  closeness  to 
McCartney  in  both  sound  and  style.  Add  to  this  yet  another  singer  reminiscent 
of  the  Gibb  brothers,  give  them  great  material  to  perform  and  you  get  what  I 
say  may  be  among  the  better  non-hard  rock  albums  in  months. 

FILLMORE-THE  LAST  DA  YS  *  *  *  *  Various  Artists 

This  three  record  package  must  surely  establish  Bill  Graham  as  the  all-time 
king  of  rock  impresarios-promoters  and  managers.  In  this,  his  most  recent  flour¬ 
ish,  Graham  presents  six  sides  of  very  exciting  and  important  performances  by 
Santana,  the  Dead,  Hot  Tuna,  Quicksilver,  It’s  a  Beautiful  Day  to  name  a  few. 

He  also  presents  a  30-page  magazine  on  the  history  of  his  Fillmores,  East  and 
West,  a  must  for  any  rock  fan.  He  also  presents  Bill  Graham  talking  for  about 
15  or  20  minutes  on  what  might  be  called  “How  to  lose  friends  and  influence 
people,”  plus  a  poster  and  a  ticket.  All  this  has  one  marveling  at  Graham’s 
ability  to  make  more  money  by  closing  a  business  than  by  keeping  it  open. 

The  music,  considering  the  amount  of  it  enclosed  here,  is  good  and  the 
technical  production  is  fine.  The  factor  that  makes  this  set  work  is  emotion.  It’s 
a  feeling  so  heavy  that  it  comes  right  into  your  own  room.  It  has  always  seemed 
to  me  that  live  albums  done  at  the  Fillmore  West  had  a  different  feel  about  them 
than  those  recorded  elsewhere.  More  electricity,  more  life.  For  instance  in  “Casy 
Jones”  by  the  Dead,  you  can  plainly  hear  the  audience  singing  and  cheering 
throughout  the  song.  It’s  great.  You  can  identify. 

The  individual  performances  are  too  numerous  so  I’ll  get  into  some  particular 
standouts. 

Malo  appears  on  the  first  side  and  lays  down  a  Latin  beat  so  fine.  Trumpets 
ala  Luis  Gasca  slash  back  and  forth;  it  really  moves.  They  are  much  better  live 
than  they  appear  on  their  wide-appeal  45 ’s. 

The  second  side  gets  into  some  Quicksilver  Messenger  Service  among  others. 
QMS  played  the  Fillmore  West  for  the  first  time  on  March  19,  1966,  they’ve 
changed  but  they’re  still  together.  Gary  Duncan’s  beautiful  solo  on  “Fresh  Air” 
takes  me  right  back  to  another  Quicksilver  album  recorded  in  the  Fillmore  West. 
QMS  must  certainly  rank  in  the  top  3  or  4  all-time  San  Francisco  groups. 

Side  three  is  headed  by  a  fantastic  performance  of  “Baby’s  Calling  Me  Home” 
by  Boz  Scaggs.  Scaggs  has  been  in  the  San  Francisco  scene  from  the  beginning 
but  I  think  this  song  is  the  best  thing  he’s  ever  released.  It’s  brilliant  in  every 
way. 

Side  four  is  mostly  Grateful  Dead  and  New  Riders  of  the  Purple  Sage  and 
speaks  pretty  much  for  itself.  The  Dead  and  the  Fillmore  West  is  a  tough 


combination  to  beat.  However,  side  five  gives  two  performances  that  probably 
top  this  set.  ' 

Hot  Tuna  do  “Keep  Your  Lamps  Trimmed  and  Burning”  with  the  style,  grace 
and  power  you  expect  from  Cassidy  and  Kaukonen.  But  in  all  fairness,  this  side 
belongs  to  Santana.  Born  and  bred  with  Fillmore  and  Graham,  Santana  performs 
a  superb  act.  Two  songs,  not  previously  recorded  live,  “Incident  at  Neshabur” 
and  “In  A  Silent  Way,”  are  very  impressive.  The  latter  is  something  else,  giving 
us  several  ultimate  guitar  solos. 

The  final  side  is  a  jam  session  featuring  Taj  Mahal,  Elvin  Bishop  and  Boz 
Scaggs  and  is  pretty  typical  jam  material.  But  once  again,  the  emotion  is  high 
and  these  three  artists  definitely  know  their  blues. 

This  album  is  no  rip-off.  Some  people  may  feel  an  incomplete  air  about  it, 
but  that  can’t  be  avoided.  The  absence  of  Jefferson  Airplane  and  Big  Brother  is 
definitely  noticeable  to  me  and  probably  will  be  to  others.  This  should  not  be 
allowed  to  shadow  a  fine  album,  however.  Any  true  “America  in  the  I  at*  60’s” 
rock  fan  should  try  to  get  a  copy  of  this  one. 

—  Tom  Flowers 
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A  Real 
Ass  Ripper 


by  John  Lomax 

If  I  were  a  red  hot  AM  DJ  Pd  start  this  off  by  saying  something  like 
“Houston  got  a  double  dose  of  Detroit  dynamite”  but  Pm  not  so  I’ll  just  report 
that  Brownsville  Station  and  Bob  hit  town  running  like  a  Shelby  Cobra 
wouuuuuuunnndddd  out  in  4th.  M.AJG.  Productions  produced  the  event  at  the 
classy  Metropolitan  Theatre;  that’s  right  kids,  a  place  for  rock  ‘n  roll  like  the 
now  extinct  Fillmores.  The  theatre  was  initially  an  opera  house  and  its  furnish¬ 
ings  are  extremely  trippy,  particularly  if  you  are  into  Egyptian  motifs.  Squatting 
lions,  rowing  barges,  Nile  queens  with  square-cut  frizzy  hair  and  so  forth.  Mark 
Golob  of  MAG  Productions  has  a  lease  from  Interstate  and  for  the  past  month 
has  been  providing  movies  or  live  bands  at  midnight  each  Saturday. 

This  show  got  underway  early  on  Independence  morning  and  the  crowd  was 
considerably  more  aged  and  grizzled  than  your  usual  Hofhienz  or  Coliseum  turn¬ 
out.  Two  days  before  the  program  consisted  of  The  Trip ,  Dennis  Hopper  &  Pete 
Fonda’s  LSD  flick  and  Fellini’s  Satyricon,  a  trip  of  its  own.  This  Saturday  at 
midnight  will  mark  the  second  local  appearance  of  Fanny,  the  all  girl  rockers 
who’ve  been  getting  rave  reviews  and  sellout  houses  coast  to  coast,  our  own  up 
and  coming  Deerfield  and  a  third  group  to  be  announced.  The  concerts  are  a 
night  owl’s  delight  ending  around  4  a.m.  arid  they  sure  beat  the  stereo  or  cashing 
in  from  boredom.  Tickets  for  the  music  have  been  running  at  $2.50-$ 3  too,  so 
you  know  you’re  getting  a  bargain.  The  first  concert  featured  Billy  Preston  and 
Shiva’s  plus  Oz  Knozz.  'Hi is  Michigan  visit  was  a  real  ass-ripper. 

Brownsville  Station  is  a  quartet  from  Ann  Arbor  whose  name  came  from  the 
time  they  passed  through  Texas’  own  border  town,  thought  the  place  funky  and 
there  and  then  decided  to  name  the  group  after  said  town’s  bus  depot  which 
they  believed  would  possibly  be  the  gamiest  spot  within  the  corporate  limits. 

The  title  is  a  bit  of  a  misnomer  for  while  I’ve  never  been  there  I  imagine  the 
bus  station  in  Brownsville  is  a  pretty  lazy,  quiet  spot.  The  band  of  the  same 
name  is  definitely  neither.  They  charge  onstage  like  Marines  on  a  beachhead, 
dressed  in  all  sorts  of  outlandish  garb  and  proceed  immediately  to  get  it  on  in 
the  best  high  energy  Detroit  fashion. 

“We  came  all  the  way  to  this  stage  to  boogie  and  we’re  not  gonna  leave  till 
we  play  some  ROCK  ‘N  ROLL.  Now  let’s  go,”  screamed  lead  guitar  Cub  Koda, 
clad  in  polka-dot  shirt,  flowered  jacket  and  maroon  pants.  He,  bass  Tony 
Driggins  in  silver  fringe  and  eye-boggling  Michael  Lutz  launched  into  the  number, 
jumping  three  feet  into  the  air,  dancing,  prancing,  screaming,  going  between  one 
another’s  legs  and  playing  while  lying  on  their  backs,  with  their  teeth  and  em¬ 
ploying  other  highlights  culled  from  the  live  shows  of  cats  like  Hendrix,  Pete 
Townshend  and  Bill  Haleys*  Comets.  Phis  some  gimmicks  of  their  own. 

There  was  a  “ladies’  choice,”  a  camped -up  version  of  the  *50’s  “Save  Your 
Heart  for  Me,”  and  a  request  for  the  crowd  to  sing  along  which  only  ended  with 
Cub  in  row  six  passing  the  mike  around  and  everyone  bellowing  “Country  Flavor. 
Man  that  crowd  looked  a  tad  sleepy  when  Brownsville  came  on  but  they  got 
woke  up  faster  than  a  drowsy  doper  at  the  first  smell  of  that  evil  weed. 

There  were  no  cops  inside  or  even  outside  but  discretion  is  always  the 
better  part  of  valor,  so  be  careful.  There  may  not  be  any  cops  but  undercover 
narks  could  buy  a  ticket  like  everyone  else.  So  keep  some  of  your  cool  with 
you. 

It  would  have  been  pretty  difficult  for  anyone  to  sleep  for  the  gang  brought 
along  four  pairs  of  giant  Marshall  amps,  miked  them  and  the  Ludwig  double 
bass  drums  and  added  some  smaller  knickknacks  of  their  own.  Loud,  but  I  saw 
no  one  complaining.  They  were  also  plagued  by  a  few  problems  arising  from  their 
extreme  mobility.  Broken  straps  and  strings,  lost  picks,  dirty  clothes  and  flying 
drumsticks  galore;  but  none  of  these  things  fazed  these  midnight  movers  what- 
soever 

The  encore  was  a  wild  Chuck  Berry  medley  led  by  Cub  and  Michael  who  was 
particularly  flashy  in  brilliant  yellow  body  stocking  slit  in  V-fashion  down  the 
front,  framed  by  orange  feathers  and  secured  with  gold  chains.  The  feathers 
complemented  his  knee  length  go-go  boots  of  the  same  orange  hue,  his  orange 
and  blue  sequins  and  glitter  of  which  the  blue  matched  the  color  of  his  jeweled 
jockey  strap.  Whew !  I  was  reminded  somewhat  of  acid-crazed  cheerleaders 
stroking  electric  megaphones.  Bobby  Eakin  says  he  has  seen  them  doing  back 
flips  off  their  amps  so  I  guess  I  saw  them  on  an  off  night.  Their  record,  A  Night 
On  the  Town  was  reviewed  in  Platter  Chatter  a  while  back,  lukewarmly  as  I  re- 
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call,  but  after  seeing  them  live  and  reading  Lester  Bang’s  praise  in  Rolling  Stone, 
I’ll  have  to  say  to  judge  the  record  for  yourself.  ' 

Bob  Seger  came  with  his  new  band,  Julia,  six  supporting  musicians  including 
Marsha  Prichett  and  Marcie  Levy  with  backing  vocals  and  percussion,  a  rhythm 
guitarist,  drummer,  electric  bass  and  a  truly  amazing  lead,  Billy  Mueller,  who 
doubled  up  on  keyboards.  As  for  Bob,  he  played  a  little  slide  guitar  and  sang 
most  of  the  songs.  He  is  very  big  in  the  midwest;  in  Detroit  alone  his  singles 
usually  sell  around  50,000  copies.  He’s  been  unable  tho’  to  land  his  solid  45’s  in 
major  markets  like  LA,  New  York  or  San  Francisco.  So  he  remains  an  anachron¬ 
ism  in  our  electronic  age;  a  regional  hero  but  a  national  nobody. 

Yet,  I  can’t  see  how  they  can  stop  him  forever.  He  had  “Rambling  Gambling 
Man”  to  No.17  nationally  in  ‘69  without  any  airplay  at  all  in  those  three  markets 
which  add  up  to  about  30  per  cent  of  the  record  sales  nationally.  Right  now  Bob 
has  a  scorching  rendition  of  “Go  Bo  Diddley”  that’s  all  over  the  radio,  even  here 
in  Houston,  so  things  are  looking  up  for  him. 

He  opened  the  show  with  slide  guitar,  the  two  ladies,  bass,  drums  and  Billy 
on  lead.  The  overall  sound  was  a  lot  quieter,  though  no  less  moving,  much  clean¬ 
er  and  more  skilled  than  Brownsville.  Bob  himself  is  an  average  height,  black¬ 
haired  guy  who  hunches  around  when  he  walks  but  just  stands  up  erect  and 
proud  on  stage  with  a  smile  splitting  his  face:  He  looks  a  little  dog-faced  and 
bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  what  Neil  Young  would  look  if  he  were  ever 
happy. 

The  tempo  alternated  several  times  as  Marcie  and  Billy  did  one  love  ballad, 
the  girls  shared  a  song,  Bob  did  a  ballad  of  Jesse  James  and  Billy  enchanted  us 
with  a  lovely  sad  song  which  began  and  ended  with: 

There's  a  bend  in  the  road  ahead 

Still  you  ain’t  for  me. 

Woven  between  these  soft  moments  were  the  hard  rockin’  tunes  which  are 
more  suited  to  Seger’s  styles:  “Down  Home,”  “For  Rosalie,  Love  the  One 
You’re  With”  and  two  just  super  versions  of  “Turn  on  Your  Love  Light”  and 
the  Diddley  single.  I’ve  heard  a  lot  of  bands  do  these  songs.  I’ve  even  heard  them 
live  in  their  original  form  by  Bobby  Bland  and  Bo  but  I’ve  never  heard  them 
done  any  better  than  by  Bob  Seger  and  his  band.  Even  tho’  it  was  3:30  a.m«  and 
the  crowd  was  exhausted  we  still  got  it  up  enough  to  stand,  clap,  scream  and 
shout  Bob  back  for  an  encore.  He  responded  with  “Heavy  Music,”  a  song  he 
wrote  in  1966  with  lyrics  that  sum  up  rock  better  than  any  I’ve  seen  or  heard: 

Doncha  ever  feel  like  goin’ insane 
When  the  drums  begin  to  pound 

Ain't  there  ever  been  a  time  in  your  life 
You  couldn't  believe  what  the  band  was  puttin’ down. 

Words  aside  and  who  was  listening  for  them  anyway,  this  ditty  was  a  flat-out 
rocker  from  start  to  finish  with  an  audience  chorus  line  like  “Country  Flavor” 
which  Brownsville  had  used  the  act  before.  But  we  know  where  they  got  it 
don’t  we?  From  Bob  Seger. 

Altogether  a  fine  show.  The  primal  and  flashy  versus  the  complex  and  subtle. 
Two  good  groups  with  two  different  ways  of  moving  your  feet.  In  the  end  an 
important  lesson:  Bob  Seger  and  Julia  were  the  better  musicians  but  Brownsville 
Station  were  the  better  showmen  best  impressed  the  crowd. 

Remember  to  truck  your  ass  over  to  see  Fanny  July  15  at  the  witching  hour; 
provided,  of  course,  that  the  Met  has  recovered. 

Doncha  ever  listen  to  the  radio 
When  that  big  bad  beat  comes  on 

I  Know  you  gotta  dig  it 

I  Know  you  can’t  stop 
‘Cause  the  bottom  comes  on  too  strong. 

(I  am  indebted  to  Dave  Marsh  and  Creem  magazine  for  the  lyrics  to  “Heavy 
Music”  quoted.)  ’  . 


